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HUNTER AND 
Civic Science the Home 


By Georce W. Hunter, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, IIlli- 
nois. Formerly Head of Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York, and Warter G. WuitmaAn, A. M., Editor, General Science Quarterly; 
Physical Science Department, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


LEMENTARY general science has become an essential study for boys and girls 
from 12 to 15 years of age. The great developments which have taken place in 
science during recent years have opened the eyes of educational leaders to its 

multiple advantages. Practical scientific knowledge, systematic training, straight think- 
ing, sound character, good citizenship—no other school subject affords so many vital 
contact points of life or brings the school into such close relation with the outside world, 


Civic Science in the Home is a vigorous new textbook for secondary schools 
which gives the pupil an understanding of many of the useful applications of science in 
everyday life and at the same time teaches him the fundamentals of science. 


The topics treated are shown by the chapter titles: Part 1. The Home 
and Its Environment. Why We Study Science; Essentials of an Ideal 
Home: Natural Resources of Home Environment. Part Il. Good Health 
in the Home, Pure Air; Water in the Home; The Uses of Foods; Pure 
Food in the Home; Household Pests and How to Fight Them: How 
Wastes Are Removed fromthe Home; Germ Dangers and Health Habits. 
Part Ill. Heatin the Home. Fuels and Their Uses ; Heating Our Homes; 
Fire Prevention in the Home; Uses of Clothing. Part IV. Light in the 
Home. Sources of Light for Home Use; Importance of Our Eyes. 
Part V. The Home and Its Surroundings. Making and Beautifying the 
Home; Planning the Home Grounds; The Home Garden; Plant Friends 
and Plant Pests. Part VI. Devices for Labof Saving and Convenience. 
Some Simple Machines in the Home; How Electricity Is Used in the 
Home; How Electricity Is Controlled in the Home. Part Vil. Recrea- 
tion in the Home. Indoor Recreation; Outdoor Recreation. 
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ARE YOU USING 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


MUSIC SERIES 


If you are, you will welcome, as 
among friends, the news of the 
recent adoptions for basal use of 
this series in the cities of 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


If you are ‘not, and are inter- 
ested in these significant indica- 
tions of the value of the series, 
write for descriptive matter and 
for samples. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Classify Pupils 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


September 15, 1921 


Primary Grades 


Reclassification or extra promotion in 
grades one, two, and three means a great 
saving to both the child and the school. 


Primary Examination 
of the 


Otis Group Intelligence Scale 


is for use in grades one to four. It con- 
sists of 8 tests which do not involve the 
ability to read. Age standards are now 
available. 


Price per package of 25 examinations $1.50 
Manual of Directions . . . . . .40 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


History Interpreted 


A three-year, high-school course that interprets the present in the 


light of the past. 


The material is grouped around discussible topics. 


Minor happenings are rigorously excluded. Economic, industrial, and 
commercial matters receive careful attention, and also social conditions and 
the life of the people. Throughout, the emphasis is on modern history. 


Robinson-Breasted’s History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval 


Brings out clearly the relation of ancient and medieval history to the 
history of the past 150 years, 


Robinson-Beard’s History of Europe: Our Own Times 


Covers the narrative from the reign of Louis XIV to the present, placing 
special emphasis on the momentous changes of the last fifty years. 


Muzzey’s American History, Revised 
Presents in consecutive narrative the factors that have made the 


American nation what it is today, giving particular attention to the 
great industrial problems of the hour. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston 2 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


BY G. F. WINFIELD 


President Wesley College 


The Junior College movement in America is 
no longer an experiment. Careful students of 
our educational system in this country recognize 
the value’and the soundness of this latest type of 
school that has developed in our system. 

In 1883, the University of Michigan intro- 
duced into its cultural department. what was 
known as the University Ideal; that is, a divi- 
sion was recognized at the end of the sophomore 
year and the student becoming a junior was re- 
quired to elect one major and two minors and 
continue his selection to the end of the senior 
year. Even as far back as 1852, President 
Henry P. Tappan, in his inaugural address on 
becoming President of the University of Michi- 
gan, said in referring to the place of the early 
college work: 

“We are a University faculty giving instruc- 


tion in a college or gymnasium. Our first ob-. 


ject will be to perfect this gymnasium. To this 
end we propose a scientific course parallel to the 
classical course.” President Tappan seemed to 
have had the idea of transferring the first two 


years of the university course to high gchools 


and gymnasiums scattered throughout the state. 

President William R. Harper, on assuming the 
presidency of the University of Chicago in 1892, 
separated the freshman and sophomore work 
of that institution into a distinct division and 
called it the Academic College. Four years 
later it was designated the Junior College. Thus 
he seems to have coined the term as well as 
giving definite meaning to it. In the early 
nineties Saginaw East Side High School (Michi- 
gan) offered freshman college work in Latin, 
Trigonometry, Algebra, Paragraph Writing and 
English History. In 1900, Joliet, Illinois Town- 
ship High school offered college work. — Cali- 
fornia was the first state in the Union to legis- 
late directly for the establishing of a Junior Col- 


lege in the high school. This was done in 1907. 


Following Dr. Harper’s suggestion some in- 
dependerit or church colleges ceased giving the 
Bachelor's degree and became correlated with 
Chicago University as Junior Colleges about 
1900. In 1901, Hardin Junior College, Mexico, 
Missouri, under President J. W. Million, began 
doing this definite work, and the University of 
Missouri began recognizing Junior Colleges in 
1910. There were some church schools in Vir- 
ginia and some in Texas that attempted only two 
years of college work fifteen of twenty years 


-ago. Church boards of education began giving 


recognition to this type of institution in 1912 
and 1914, there being a number of institutions 
classified as Junior Colleges by 1914. Thus it 
is seen that the Junior College has developed 
along the line of high schools being raised ta 
Junior Colleges, church -chools being cut down 
to Junior Colleges, or established on that basis, 
and Junior Colleges established under the direc- 
tion of universities and A. & M. colleges. A 
recent development has been made along the . 
line of the city Junior College adapting its cur- 
riculum to the needs of the city and in some in- 
stances developing into a municipal university. 
There are now seven municipal universities im 
this country. 

The Junior College has a legal status now in 
more than half the states. That is to say, laws 
have been passed recognizing this type of in- 
stitution and in most states thus recognizing it 
the certificating privilege is granted to regularly 
standardized Junior Colleges. In Missouri 
there has been a Junior College Union, or As- 
sociation, for some years. In Texas the Junior 
Colleges are regular members of the College 
Association of the state. 

Commissioner Claxton called a meeting of 
Junior College representatives in St. Louis, 
Missouri, where a two-days’ meeting was held 
and a previously arranged program carried out 
on June 30 and July 1, 1920. President James 
W. Wood, of William Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., was chairman of this meeting and Dr. 
George F. Zook, of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, was the educational expert direct- 
ing the meeting. — 

Dean David MacKenzie, of Detroit, Michigan, 
was elected president. President T. W. Ray- 
mond, Mississippi Synodical College. Holly 
Springs, Miss., vice-president; and Miss Martha 
Mackenzie Reid, of William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo., secretary.: The first regular meet- 
ing of the Association was held in Chicago, 
February 16 and 17, 1921. At this meeting 
more than seventy schools were represented. A 
permanent constitution was adopted and com- 
mittees were continved to report at the annual 
meeting in February, 1922, in Memphis. At the 
Chicago meeting President G. F. Winfield, of 
Wesley College, Greenville, Texas, was elected 
president; W. G. Bolcom, of Rochester Junior 
College, senior vice-president; and Miss Martha 
MacKenzie Reid, secretary-treasurer. There 
are already more than two hundred standard 
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Junior Colleges in the United States and the 
mumber is increasing rapidly. 

That it is educationally sound is shown by the 
fact that eighteen is the average age at which 
boys and girls complete the high school course. 
Psychologists are pretty well agreed that this is 
in the midst of the emotional period of adoles- 
cence and hence there is no psvchological rea- 
son for transplanting the student into a totally 
different environment. The first two years of a 
college course are essentially high school in 
content and should be_ in presentation. That 
there is a definite psychological change about 
the age of twenty is recognized by the univer- 
sity when it allows the free electives to begin with 
the junior year. The same fact is recognized by 
the state as it allows full citizenship at twenty- 
one. It is about this period of life that reason 
assumes its rightful place in directing the efforts 
of the individual. 

That the Junior College is economically 
zound from the standpoint of the state or tax- 
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supported institution is shown by the fact that 
it costs the state only about $150.00 to teach 
each student nine months in the Junior College 
where the high school has been’ extended, 
whereas it costs more than $300.00 to teach 
each student in the university. Then, all are 
agreed that young people should be left in their 
own homes as long as possible. From the 
standpoint of the independent or church owned 
school, the Junior College is being fostered for 
the same economical reason. 

Three-fourths of the income of the four vear 
college from tuition is received from freshman 
and sophomores and three-fourths of. the ex- 
pense is upon the junior and senior yéars’ work. 
Therefore, it can easily be seen that the school 
that retains the two years that yield the most 
from tuition and lops off the two years most ex- 
pensive will be able to operate ona much 
smaller appropriation from boards of education. 
The Junior College is educationally and econ- 
omically sound. 


SCHOOL MASTERS IN CONGRESS 


BY WILL P. KENEDY 
In Washington Star. | 


‘Representative Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, 
<hairman of the House committee on education, 
was head of the American history department in 
Ohio Northern University for eight years and 
director of the college of law three years and 
vice-president of that university and president of 
Antioch College for ten years. 

Representative William B. Bowling of Alabama 
taught seven years in city schools of Montgom- 
ery, Ala.. and Columbus, Ga. Representative 
William B. Oliver, Alabama, was four years dean 
of law school, University of Alabama. Represen- 
tative John .N. Tillman taught village school and 
for seven years was president of University of 
Arkansas. Representative Otis Wingo, Arkan- 
sas, taught public schools. 

Representative Guy U.- Hardy, Colorado, 
taught school in Illinois and Florida, and was 
president of National Education Association, 
1918-1919. Representative Edward T. Taylor, 
Colorado, was first principal Leadville High 
School, later county superintendent of schools. 
Representative “Joe” Sear, Florida, was for ten 
years county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Senator Thomas E. Watson taught sev- 
eral years. Representative Burton L. French, 
Idaho, was fellow in University of Chicago, 1901. 
Representative M. Alfred Michaelson taught in 
(Chicago public schools sixteen years. Repre- 
sentative Carl R.“Chindblom spent some years 
teaching. Representative John C. McKenzie, 
Illinois, also taught. 

Representative Albert A. Blakeney, Maryland, 
was vice-president of board of education, Balti- 
more county. Representative William A. Ro- 
denberg, Illinois, was engaged in teaching pro- 
fession seven yvars. Representative Edwin B. 


Brooks, Illinois, did city school supervision for 
eighteen years. Representative John 8S. Ben- 
ham, Indiana, was superintendent of schools 
fourteen years. 

Representative Everett Sanders, Indiana, and 
Repreggntative Richard N. Elliott, Indiana, each 
school three years. Representative Al- 
bert H. Vestal, Indiaya, taught several vears. 
Representative William Ramseyer,  lowa, 
taught six years. Representative Horace M. 
Towner was lecturer in constitutional law at the 
State University of Iowa. 

Representative Hays B. White of Kansas. 
taught school away back in 1876. Representa- 
tive John W. Langley, “Kentucky, taught school 
three years. Representative John M. Robsion, 
Kentucky, taught for years in public schools of 


‘Kentucky and in Union College. 


Senator Edwin 8. Broussard taught in public 
schools of Louisiana, Representative Whitmell! 
P. Martin was superintendent of public educa- 
tion, 1894-1900. Representative Riley J. Wilson,,. 
Louisiana, was principal of Harrisonburg High: 
School two yéars. Representative Ladislas La- 
zae, Louisiana, was president of the parish 
school board four years. Representative James 
B. Aswell, Louisiana, taught in county and high 
school and was state institute conductor. Senator 
Joseph I. France, Maryland, was secretary of the 
medical and chirurgical faculty of Maryland Uni- 
versity and a trustee of Hamilton College. 

Representative J. Charles Linthicum, Mary- 
iand, taught In Frederick and Anne Arundel 
counties. Representative Sidney Mudd, Mary-. 
land, was a member of the law faculty of George- 
town University, instructing in criminal law and’ 
other subjects. 
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Representative Frederick W. Dallinger, Mas- 
sachusetts, was a lecturer on government at 
Harvard University. Representative Louis A. 
Frothingham, Massachusetts, also was a lecturer 
at Harvard. Representative John C. Ketcham, 
Michigan, was successively a rural school teacher. 
high school teacher and county commissioner of 
schools. 

Representative Patrick H. Kelley, Michigan, 
was state superintendent of public instruction. 
Representative Vincent M. Brennan, Michigan, 
was professor of contracts in the University of 
Detroit law school. 

Representative Frank Clague, Minnesota, 
taught school four years. Senator Pat Harri- 
son, Mississippi, taught school in Greene county, 
Mississippi. Representative Bill G. Lourey, Mis- 
sissippi, did graduate work at Tulane University 
and spent most of his active life in the faculty of 
Blue Mountain College, having been professor 
of English, a vice-president and president. 

Representative Benjamin C. Humphreys, Mis- 
sissippi, Was superintendent of education for Le- 
flore county four years. Representative Perch 
Quin taught school in McComb City. 

Senator Selden P. Spencer, Missouri, was pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence, Missouri Medi- 
cal College. Representative William W. Rucker 
taught district school two years. Representative 
Charles L. Faust, Missouri, was a teacher in the 
public schools, 1898-1900. 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh, Montana, was prin- 
cipal of several high schools. Senators Henry L. 
Myers, Montana, and George W. Norris, Ne- 
braska, also taught school, Some otherS#who 
well remember their experiences as teachers in- 
clude Representative Marién F. Rhodes, Rep- 
resentative Edward D. Hays and Representative 
Samuel A. Shelton, all of Missouri, and Repres- 
entative Albert W. Jefferies of Nebraska. : 

Representative Melvin O. McLaughlin, Ne- 
braska, after teaching for seven years, became 
president of York College for six years. Repre- 
sentative T. Frank Appleby, New Jersey, was a 
member of the state board of education for 
eight years. 

Representative Ernest R. Ackerman, 
Jersey, is a trustee of Rutgers College. Repre- 
sentative Archibald Olpp, New Jersey, was an 
instructor in chemistry at Lehigh University and 
instructor in biological chemistry, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 

Senator Andrieus A. Jones, New Mexico, 
taught in Tennessee and was principal of public 
schools in Las Vegas. Representative Nestor 
Montoya, New Mexico, is regent of the State 
University. Representative W. Bourke Cochran, 
New York, taught in a private academy and was 
later principal of a public school in Westchester 
county, New York. é 

Senator Lee S. Overman, North Carolina, 
taught school two years, was for ten years on the 
board of trustees of the State University, and a 
trustee of Trinity College, North Carolina. Rep- 
resentative Samuel M. Brinson, North Carolina, 
taught in the Newbern High School. 


New 


Representative William C. Hammer, North 
Carolina, also taught school. Senator Edwin F. 
Ladd was professor of chemistry in the North 
Dakota Agricultural College and for the last five 
years president of the college. Senator Atlee 
Pomerene of Ohio, was tutor of Latin and Greek 
in Vermillion Institute, Hayesville, Ohio. 

Representative Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, 
was a member of the school\board of Cincinnati. 
Representative William W. Chalmers, Ohio, 
taught school four years, was principal of a vil- 
lage school three years, superintendent of the 
Grand Rapids public schools for eight years and 
of the Toledo schoo!s for seven years. He has 
been vice-president and president on many im- 
portant associations of teachers, including the 
National Education Association. 

Representative Edwin D. Ricketts, Ohio, for 
twelve years was teacher and superintendent of 
schools. Representative C. Ellis Moore, Ohio, 
taught school six years, and Representative 
Harry C. Ghan taught for three years. 

Representative B. Swank, 
taught school and was county superintendent 
five years. Representative L. M. Gensman, 
Oklahoma, was a school principal. Representa- 
tive Willis C. Hawley, Oregon, was president of 
Willamette University. 

In the Pennsylvania delegation are a number 
of men who made a notable success as teachers. 
Representative William S. Vare has been parti- 
cularly solicitous in behalf of the public school 
system. He secured for his district the first sec- 
tional high and manual training schools estab- 
lished in Philadelphia. Representative George 
S. Graham was professor of criminal law and pro- 
cedure in the law school of the University of 
Pennsylvania for eleven years. Representative 
George P. Darrow was president of the twenty- 
second sectional school board of Philadelphia for 
three years. 

Representative Clarence D. Coughlin is the 
son of a noted educator. He himself was a 
teacher of literature and history in Fairview and 
Wilkes-Barre high schools. Representative John 
Reber taught rural schools. Representative 
Fred B. Gernerd was a trustee of Franklin and 


Oklahoma, 


Marshall College and Allentown College for 
Women. 
Representative Edgar R. Kiess taught school 


two years. Representative I. Clinton Kline 
taught five years and for two years was principal 
in Wilkes-Barre. Representative Samuel A. 
Kendall began teaching when seventeen and 
taught fourteen years, the last five years having 
been superintendent of the Jefferson, Iowa, pub- 
lic schools. Henry W. Temple was adjunct pro- 
fessor of political science and professor of his- 
tory and political science in Washington and 
Jefferson College for many years until he came 
to Congress. Representative Harris J. Bixler 
taught four years. 

Representative Ambrose Kennedy, Rhode Is- 
land, was principal of the Blackstone High 
School for six years and later superintendent of 
schoels. Representative John J. McSwain, South 
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Carolina, taught school in three counties. Rep- 
resentative William F. Stevenson, South © Caro- 
lina, taught school several years. Senator 
Thomas Sterling, South Dakota, was superinten- 
dent of schools at Bement, Ill., for two years. He 
was dean of the College of Law, State University, 
at Vermilion, for ten years. 

Representative Charles A. Christopherson, 
South Dakota, was on the board of education, 
Sioux Falls, for ten years, three as president. 
Representative William Williamson, South Da- 
kato, taught several years. 

Representative 8. Carroll Reece, Tennessee, 
taught for years in the Tennessee public schools, 
Was assistant secretary and instructor in New 
York University, later director of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New York 
University and instructor of economics. 

Representative Lon Allen Scott, Tennessee, 
was special instructor in the marine camp at 
Quantico. Representative Finis J. Garrett, act- 
ing minority leader, taught in the city schools, 
Milan, Tenn. Representative Eugene Black, 
Texas, taught three years. Representative Joseph 
J. Mansfield, Texas, was county school superin- 
tendent twelve years. Representative Don B. 
Colton, Utah, taught four years. Representative 
Elmer O. Leatherwood, Utah, was engaged in 
public school work 1894-1898. 

Representative Porter H. Dale, Vermont, was 
an instructor in Bates College. Senator Claud2 
A. Swanson taught school, beginning when he 
was sixteen years old. Representative Andrew 
J. Montague, former governor of Virginia, 
taught school two years and was sometime dean 
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of the law school of Richmond College. 

Representative Rorer A. Jems taught in the 
public schools of Pittslyvania and was president 
of the board of visitors, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, for ten ‘years. Representative Hal D. 
Flood, Virginia, for eight years was a member of 
the board of visitots. University of Virginia. 

Representative John W. Summers of Wash- 
ington state taught school in Indiana and Texas 
and is a member of the board of regents of 
Spokane University. Representative John 8. 
Webster, Washington, for three vears was lec- 
turer in criminal and elementary law in Gonzaga 
Uniyersity, Spokane. 

Senator Howard Sutherland was president of 
the board of trustees, Davis and Elkins Presby- 
terian College, in West Virginia. |Representa- 
tive Stuart F. Reed, West Virginia, was county 
school teacher, regent of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, and president of the board of trustees, 
Broaddus Classical and Scientific Institute, for 


seven years. 


Representative John M. Nelson, Wisconsin, 
was superintendent of schools in Dean county. 
Representative J. D. Beck, Wisconsin, was 
teacher in the public schools of that state for 
twelve years. Representative David G. Classon, 
Wisconsin, was president of his local board of 
education. Representative Adolphus P. Nelson, 
Wisconsin, was regent of the University of Wis- 
consin for thirteen years, for four years  vice- 
_president and twice president of the board. He 
was vice-president of the board of trustees, Ham- 
lin University, and president for eight years of 
his local school board. 
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PROGRAM FOR CITY SCHOOLS 


: BY RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent, Cincinnati, Ohio 


[Telegram sent to N. E. A. July 6.] 


In general terms I propose for city schools a 
program as varied and as wide as the needs of 
city children and of the city itself. An educa- 
tional program that shall ‘cultivate social and 
civic ideals and give a broader and richer per- 
sonal life—A program that conserves the inter- 
ests of all the children—the exceptional, the 
average, and the physically or mentally handi- 


capped,—a program that provides equal and 
varied opportunities for a_ liberal education, 
based alike upon art and industry, with books 


and things, work and study combined; that rec- 
ognizes both the cultural and the vocational sins 
of education, and prepares alike for college and 
for work, with no narrow preparation for either. 
A unified program of public education main- 


tained at public expense that gives every child 


a chance, from the kindergarten to the university, 
to make the most of himself and to best prepare 
for the life he is to live and the work he is to do. 
A sane and well-balanced program that provides 
for the education of all children and youth of the 
city, according to their varied needs, and at the 
same time makes adequate provision for the 
recreational, social, civic and educational activi- 
ties of all the people. A program that makes 
good American citizens out of the native and 
foreign born alike, all inspired and controlled by 
ideals of unselfish service to the city, state and 
nation. A program which has physical educa- 
tion and good health as its foundation, which is 
controlled throughout by moral and civic pur- 
pose; and which is measured in terms of spirit- 
ual values. 
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DUTIES OF A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The following schedule of “Duties of a City 
Superintendent of Schools,” was prepared by a 
group of superintendents of which William 
McAndrew was chairman :— 

1.. Performance of duties as assigned by the 
Board. 

te report to Board new movements, pol- 
icies, etc. 

3. To serve on special committees as as- 
signed. 

4. To attend educational meetings, read edu- 
cational books and periodicals, in order intelli- 
gently to make recommendations. 

5. To contribute addresses, papers, 
educational meetings and publications. 

6. To report periodically, and as requested, 
on condition of schools. 

7. To attend meetings of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


etc. to 


8. To discuss in those meetings educational” 


policies. 

9. To inform himself on success or failure of 
educational experiments in the system. 

10. Ditto, in other systems. 

11. To supervise, examine, and report upon 
textbooks and supplies. 


12. To supervise the preparation of the con-, 


tent of each course of study. 

13. To recommend appointment, 
and dismissal of teachers, 

14. To study qualifications of school men and 
women, and to recommend for appointment, 
promotion, etc., members of the teaching and 
supervising staff. 

15. To propose rules and regulations govern- 
ing attendance, excuse of absence, and duties 
of members of the teaching and supervising staff. 

16. To recommend rules for admission, trans- 
fer, promotion, and management of pupils. 

17%. To recommend consolidation, increase, 
and decrease of classes and sclrool. 

18. To keep a record of the fitness and merit 
of teachers and principals. 


transfer, 


19. To perform required office duties ana 
keep office hours, 

20. To give audience to candidates for posi- 
tions, and to persons interested in measures m 
the purview of the Board. 

21. To study reports presented by associates, 
and others. 

22. To organize and supervise correspond- 
ence, answering of letters, filing reports and doc- 
uments. 

23. To be informed upon school law and 
legislation proposed and enacted. 

24. To supervise investigation and reports 
upon upkeep of school buildings, need of new~ 
buildings, supervision of janitors. 

25. To supervise and participate in meetings 
and conferences of members of the supervising 
and teaching staff, to maintain inspiration “and 
enthusiasm for the service. 

26. By personal visitation to keep in touch 
with the actual service rendered in the class- 
rooms and schools. 

27. To furnish understanding and leadership 
of education among the teachers and citizens. 

28. To maintain and supervise plans for 
training of teachers in service. 

29. ~ To delegate and supervise detailed and 
routine duties so as to save himself for the solu- 
tion of big problems. 

30. To plan and conduct surveys of his school 
system, measurement and comparison of com- 
parable results, so that the habit of self-examina- 
tion and of constructive improvement may per- 
meate the system, 

31. To plan and supervise reports of expen- 
ditures for various activities, to compare these 
expenditures with measureable results, so as to 
secure an economical and efficient use of the peo- 
ple’s money. 

32. To maintain discipline of the supervising 
and teaching staff, and of the pupils, in the 
schools. 


ot Cheering Someone On 


Don't you mind about the triumphs, 
Don’t you worry after fame; 
Don't you grieve about succeeding, 
Let the future guard your name. 
All the best in life’s the simplest, 
Love wiil last when wealth is gone; 
Just be glad that you are living, 
And keep cheering someone on. 


Let your neighbors have the blossoms, 
Let your comrades wear the crown; 
Never mind the little setbacks 
Nor the blows that knock you down. 
You'll be here when they're forgotten, 
You'll be glad with youth and dawn, 
If you just forget your troubles 
And keep cheering someone on. 


There’s a lot of sorrow round you, 
Lots of lonesomeness and tears; 
Lots of heartaches and of worry 
Through the shadows of the years. 
And the world needs more than triumphs, 
More than all the swords we've drawn; 
It is hungering for the fellow 
Who keeps cheering others on. 


Let the wind around you whistle, 
And the storms around you play; 
You'll be here with brawn and gristle 
When the conquerors decay. 
You'll be here in memories sweetcned 
If some souls you've saved from pawn, 
If you put aside the victories 
And keep cheering someon? on. 
—Baltimore Sun. 
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EDUCATION WAR AND PEACE 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 
(Boston Herald.) 


Logic and argument play small part in the 
public’s education. The sight of thousands of 
Bostonians standing on the Common to listen to 
megaphone reports of the “biggest fight ever,” 
does more to teach the small Boston boy as to 
what his elders deem worth while than all the 
teaching of the schools as to relative values can 


counteract. 


The placing of black machines for collective 
homicide, as ornamental features in parks and 
around public buildings, is a daily object lesson 
to millions throughout the country that cannon, 
which have little more intrinsic beauty than a 
plough or engine, are proper reminders of what 
Americans most wish to recall. If cannon are 
good for anything it is to kill or mangle human 
bemgs or to destroy what man has with long toil 
created and to settle questions of boundaries or 
“honor” by explosives instead of by a world 
court of justice. Would that all these iron re- 
minders of misery and death were sunk as deep 


. beneath the waves as the ships at Scapa Flow. 


A New York clergyman describes his obser- 
vations in his state capital when strolling 
through one evening he was struck with the num- 
ber of recruiting posters detailing the delightful 
foreign travels of the marine recruit. At the 
entrance hall of the capitol, he was confronted 
with a “jungle of war-relics” and “cannon 


enough to compose a battery of artillery.” Leavy- 


ing the inspection of the uniforms, guns, swords 
and shells, he saw a regiment of boys from a 
near-by military academy marching in full-dress 
array. He sought the noble Education building 
and found an exhibition “free to all” of moving 
pictures of the world war. Having some knowl- 
edge of the power of suggestion, he went away 
heartsick feeling that there was about as “much 
chance of avoiding the ‘next war’ as the next 
eclipse.” 

This despair is only partly warranted. A score 
of agencies are at work to counteract the insidi- 
ous evil education of the public through color, 
form and sound, but the public is like children 
and more governed by suggestion and emotion 
than by its own wholesome native instincts and 
God-given reason. Let President Harding 
speedily act and a conference of the three great 
naval powers sharply cut down by one-half their 
respective navies, and five years from now these 
signs of interest in war would have diminished 
and a new psychology been initiated in the man 
in the street. 

Let there be more headlines proclaiming the 
wise words of such men as Herrick and Smuts 
and fewer about the Dempsey type and less pat- 
ter from callow navy men who are not statesmen 
and we shall have fewer fears of having another 
war—a war that is no more inevitable than is bu- 
bonic plague. 


- 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


WHAT POEMS ARE YOU TEACHING YOUR 
PUPILS? 

“Miss Velda C. Bamesberger of the department 
of educational research of the University of 
Illinois has made an intensive and _ practical 
study of the poems taught the children in fifty of 
the better cities of the country. It is published 
as Bulletin No. 3. Cities in various parts of the 
country have been studied. The tabulation in- 
cludes the author, title, times mentioned, num- 
ber of cities mentioned and weighted value. 

Every superintendent and teacher should have 
this helpful bulletin for “cheoking up” and sug- 
gestions. But we cannot help telling that 
“America” leads, with the beloved “Children’s 
Hour” a close second, followed by Eugene 
Field’s “Dutch Lullaby” and “The Village Black- 
smith.” 


A preferred grade list is given, also a “finding 
list” of first lines. 

“My Shadow” leads in the first grade, fol- 
lowed by the poems cited above in the following 
grades, while “The Barefoot Boy” is best loved 
in the fifth and “Abou Ben Adhem” is the fay- 
orite in the sixth. Miller’s “Columbus” leads in 


the seventh grade and the voices of the eighth 
year boys and girls ring across the country with 
Scott’s immortal “Breathes There a Man.” 
SCHOOL LAWS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
It is interesting to note that educational prob- 
lems are much the same in every state in the 
union. This is evidenced by the laws which have 


-been passed by the state legislatures of 1921. 


South Dakota is one of the most progressive 
states educationally and her recent educational 
legislation includes laws for issuing of bonds, 
certification of teachers, child welfare and con- 
solidation of school districts (or abandonment of 
such districts if deemed best by the electors of 
the district). 

Other laws provide for community centres, 
compulsory attendance, and expenses and juris- 
diction of county superintendents, and the use of 
the English language in the schools. 


— 
COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
Teachers of geography are always on the 


lookout for commercial and industrial bulletins 
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and pamphlets which will supplement and check 
up the facts of the program and textbooks. 

The National Foreign Trade Council of New 
York has just issued a valuable bulletin on 
South African Trade. Previous to 1914, British 
goods were supreme in South Africa and no 
fear was entertained of serious competition 
from any other country. The war changed all 
this, and forced the buyers to seek their supplies 
in the United States. British manufacturers are 
viewing with anxiety the progress of American 
manufactures in South Africa and are taking se1- 
ious steps to regain this profitable trade. 

The industrial development of the country in 
recent years has been remarkable. There are 
over 6,000 factories producing goods to the 
value of nearly $297,000,000 annually almost 
140,000 workers. 

The report gives valuable data concerning the 
mining industry, and stresses the value of expert 
advertising. 

UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION RECORD 

The last number of this indispensible bulletin 
for agriculturists is the index number. It gives 
the number and subjects :of all the circulars and 
bulletins issued during 1919.. Thousands of 
farmers take advantage of this .argicultural ex- 
tension university, for such it really is. But 


there are thousands.oi. other persons, especially 
among the boys and girls, who know nothing 
about the many wonderful helps that Uncle Sam, 
the expert farmer, has spent so much time and 
money and taken such infinite pains to provide 
for his children who love and live with the soil. 
The feeding of the nation is the most vital prob- 


‘lem of the day and he can tell the farmers just 


how to do it. 

THE MINKATO (Minn.) STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 


Normal Schools are rapidly extending the 
scope of their programs and becoming teachers’ 
colleges. The principals become presidents and 
the teachers are instructors or professors. One 
of the latest schools to develop along this line is 
the Minnesota State Teachers’ College at Min- 
kato. Professor Charles H. Cooper is the presi- 
dent and there is a large faculty, both in the col- 
lege itself and in the training school. ied we 

Two years’ credit is given by the University 
for the work in the College of Education for the 
standard diploma of the Teachers’ College. Both 
diplomas can therefore be secured in the four 
years required for the university course, which 
will fit the holder for a position as high school 
teacher, a principal or a superintendent. Tuition 
is free to pupils who pledge themselves to teach 


two years in the public schools of the state. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


There is reason to wonder whether the general 
public has not less to fear from even biased his- 
tories than from schools which do not teach cur- 
rent events. This question is raised in a report 
on how 17,500 school and college students in all 
parts of the county recently answered a Current 
Events test. The test was issued by the Review 
of Reviews and taken by 200,000 students © in 
public and private schools and colleges. Returns 
for 17,500 students who averaged forty-four per- 
cent. were turned over for study to the Institute 
for Public Service. Its summary is in part as 
follows: 

The current events questions were not catch 
questions calling for freak memories. Instead 


-they calted for knowledge and understanding of 


frequently mentioned men, places and issues af- 
fecting our national life, like Uncle Sam, Samuel 
Gompers, Budget Director Dawes, Lloyd 
home- 
state governors and school heads; Coblenz, 
Hayti, Costa Rica, Moscow; budget, collective 
bargaining, buyers’ strike, peonage, sales tax, 
sovietism and Sinn Fein. They dealt with no 
problems beyond the comprehension of gram- 
mar graduates, but they did call for right study 
of current events. Yet mixing up in one aver- 
age the lowest marks like eight per cent. and 
seventeen per cent., with highest marks, like 
eighty-eight per cent. and ninety-two per cent., 


the country-wide average for 17,500 students 
was forty-four per cent. 

College juniors and seniors dd the best, but 
they averaged only sixty per cent. while 400 col- 
lege freshmen averaged fifty-three per cent., the 
same as 3,000 students in high school graduating 
classes. Of 10,000 high school students, 1,500 
in the second term of the third year did the best, 
earning fifty-five per cent., where 2,900 high 
school freshmen averaged only thirty-five per 
cent. For 2,250 grammar school seniors the 
average was, forty-two per cent. while 1,500 
seventh grade pupils earned thirty per cent. 

Typical of ignorance or misunderstanding 
with respect to current problems the following 
answers are cited from high school and college 
students : 

In one state college three of thirty-six juniors 
did not identify a cartoon of Uncle Sam. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. of Lt 
is given as head of the shipbuilding trade, a poet, 
labor’s representative in Congress, secretary 
of labor, head of the strikers, the civil service 
commission and all the unions of the world, and 
minister to France, England and Japan. 

Lloyd George, Biritain’s prime minister, iq 
given as king of Ireland, king of England, prom- 
inent in England, ambassador to United States 
and English diplomat. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge is given as ‘ex- 
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senator, secretary of war, writer on psychic re- 
search, ambassador to England, believe in con- 
versations with the dead, member of Harding’s 
cabinet, president of the senate, English speech- 
maker, advocate of spiritualism, known to but 
seven of. twenty-one high school seniors in a 
New England city. 

Charles E. Hughes wax President Wilson’s 
ptivate secretary and now wants to conquer 
Russia. Budget Director Dawes is secretary of 
the navy. Senator William E. Borah, fighter 
for disarmament, is widely unknown, marked 
as. Uncle Sam and dubbed socialist 
senator. 

Movements, places and problems were like- 
wise either unheard of or seen through a glass 
alarkly. 

Sinn Fein is.a gang of mysterious men, a 
dawless mob in Russia, a party of people in Rus- 
sia trying to gain power, or the socialists in 
Treland. 

Our last two constitutional amendments 
brought us railroads, steamships, paved streets 
and restricted immigration. 

The Knox peace resolution called for in- 
demnity from German, abstinence from foreign 
affairs, reduced navy and international disarma- 
ment. 


Peonage is the murder of employees, the state 


of a day laborer, a law regarding punishment of 
negroes. 

Five lessons were drawn from these facts by 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Institute for 
Public Service: 

These returns are not from our country’s 
least favored young people or from mental de- 
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fectives. On the contrary, they are from the 
most favored young men and young women in 
high schools and colleges, for whose education 
labor and capital alike are being taxed from $150 
to $800 a year per student, besides the cost of 
their support and the worth of their time while 
studying. Five conclusions seem to lie near the 
surface : 

1. Unless schools teach current events, 
young people while getting an education in 
school and college will put off learning how to 
study them until after their school days. 

2. Instantaneous exposure or long time ex- 
posure to current events, i. e., reading or hearing 
about them without being tested on what is un- 
derstood and digested, will leave students con- 
fused and helpless in thinking about vital public 
problems. 

3. Where current events are studied and 
*tested, young America can easily be taught how 
to read, to enjoy reading and to think straight 
about critical current events. Numerous papers 
came in from grammar school seniors who ans- 
wered all the most important questions. 

4. What thousands of teachers are already 
trying and what hundreds of teachers are already 
doing well, 200,000 teachers in upper grades, 
high school and colleges can do so well that 
whatever else graduates may lack, they will not 
lack training in an analysis of the moving pic- 
ture of cutrent events. 

5. No democracy can expect straight thinking 
at election times and in industrial and _ political 
crises from a public that is not trained while at 
school to read regularly, to enjoy and to think 
straight about current events. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS 

President W. A. Brandenburg of the Normal 
and Industrial College of Pittsburg, Kansas, has 
had a record not easily paralleled. In eight 
years he has built up one of the largest State 
normal colieges in the country. This summer 
session enrolled 2,500, four more than a fourth 
of whom were men. 

In the eight years, there have been erected 
several buildings, than which there are none bet- 
ter in the country, and there is already an ap- 
propriation for one of the best dining halls in 
any college, a $100,000 gymnasium and a 
$93,750 girls’ hall. By the by, Mr. Branden- 
burg’s business sagacity and devotion to all the 
interests of the Institution have achieved much 
by way of efficiency in administration, while his 
professional standards have secured for the col- 
lege a faculty of men and women of high scholar- 
ship and professional vision. 


A group of 2,504 earnest voung people, many 
of them men, and yery many of them teachers in 


‘ service makes a rare community. 


President Brandenburg made his reputation 
first as city superintendent, Mason City, Iowa. 
As city superintendent of Oklahoma city 
schools and member of the State Board of 
Education, he was high man in the state and a 
leader in the Southwest. He was the first man, 
if not ,the only man, to take education 
in that city wholly out of politics and out 
of factional disturbances. He is a member of the 
State Board of Education, he took an active part 
in the selection of Dr. Stratton D. Brooks as 
president of the State University and the 
resultant elimination of politics and fraction- 
alism from that institution. As we recall the 


professional activities of Mr. Brandenburg since 
we first knew him at Mason City, our admiration 
for his masterfulness grows. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


BY CLARENCE D. KINGSLY AND OTHERS 
[Junior High School Manual.] 


Education for citizenship and leadership are 
primary aims of junior high school instruction. 
School participation in school government is an 
excellent agency for the achieving, in some 
measure, of these aims, because it gives children 
practical, everyday experience in the two ends 
sought :— 

1. Leadership, through leading and directing 
companions. 

2. Citizenship, through gracefully co-operat- 
ing with student leaders. 

A school should proceed cautiously in chang- 
ing over from the traditional form of school con- 
trol to that form where the pupils share the re- 
sponsibility. A school should also distinguish 
between student co-operation and student self- 
government. No doubt should be left in any 
minds that the school heads are the final author- 
ity and that counselors are advisors; that they 
are co-operating and suggesting measures for 
the good of all. For these reasons “student 
co-operation in school government” will prob- 
ably be the phrase that will be least likely to up- 
set the mental stability of the school children. In 
our opinion “student self-government” is a per- 
nicious phrase. as it conveys the idea of the pu- 


pils having been granted a power greater than 
that of the school authorities. 

It would be highly advisable for a school 
adopting this form of control to work out with 
the advice of the principal a constitution to be ad- 
hered to by both principal and pupils. This” 
constitution should give to the principal the 
power of vetoing the acts of the council. Provi- 
sion should be made in the constitution for the 
removal of a member of the council by majority 
vote of the council or by vote of the teachers 
and principal. The functions of the council 
should be to suggest and advise principal and 
pupils as to how the school may be improved. 

The council should be composed of represen- 
tatives from the different home rooms of the 
building. The members should be required to 
report to their respective home rooms the acts 
of the council and the reasons therefor. The 
principal or his representative should attend all 
council meetings. These meetings should be 
conducted strictly according to parliamentary 
procedure. The aim should be, always, educa- 
tion for citizenship and leadership. Student 
participation in school government is satisfactory 
only in so far as it accomplishes this. 


THE PROJECT METHOD— (Ill) 


BY MINETTA L, WARREN 


Critic Teacher, Marr Practice School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Situatig@i—(The teacher’s, resulting in the 

Teaqher’s Aim.) 

In tBe fall of 1919, in connection with a letter 
receivéd in return for a box of clothing which 
had been sent to a French orphan, the crying 
needs of the people across the sea at the close of 
the World War were discussed, from which fol- 
lowed an animated conversation upon the four 
great needs of the human race, and as our time 
was limited, the subject was left open for future 
discussion. 

I had been searching the innermost recesses of 
my mind for a project big enough to motivate 
the work for the entire term and yet not so big 
that we should lose ourselves in its mazes. 

I wanted many smaller projects and problems 
to grow out of this, but I desired intensely some 
big, unifying project which should be their rea- 
son for being. I wished also to follow the course 
of study, if possible; for it seemed to me then, as 
it does now, that a resourceful teacher ought to 
be able to find a good project and a big one in a 
good course of study. Furthermore, that she 
should be able to present this so sincerely, en- 
thusiastically and interestingly to the class, that 
when, through thoughtful discussion, the pupils 
had begun to realize its possibilities, the project 
would become theirs. 

In other words, I believe the teacher may of- 


ten choose the project without announcing the 
fact to the children, but she must possess sufh- 
cient skill to be able to get this to the pupils so 
that the purpose or desire to work out the pro- 
ject will be their own, 

Geography, with its richness of content, 
seemed to offer the greatest possibilities, so, to 
“The Course,” which was new to me at this t.me, 
I turned. 

The geography course in the A Fourth in- 
cluded the United States, with the exception of 
those groups bordering upon the Atlantic, which 
had been studied the term before. 

Almost instantly these words caught my eye: 
“North Central States—one of the greatest 
food-producing sections of the world.” Like a 
flash it came to me that here was the opportunity. 
close at hand, for the desired project to last 


_ throughout the term. It was certainly big 


enough, for it touched not only the life experi- 
ence of every child in the room, but that of every 
human being. Was it too big, so that we should 
lose interest by the way, before our goal was 
reached? [ felt sure that it was not, for that it 
was rich in_ possibilities was mdst  ap- 
parent. 

So the project came into being so far as the 
teacher was concerned and her situation had 
been met, 
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Situation—(The 
Aim.) 

The next day one of the pupils asked if we 
could not “talk some more, or read something 
about food, clothing and shelter.” 

It was then suggested—by me, I confess it— 
that, as we had so many things to study, perhaps 
we might consider the possibilities of each and 
then vote for the one that each though would 

interest us most, instead of attempting all of 
them. 

This was agreed to and we talked of shelter, 
from the ice and snow hut of the Eskimo to the 
bamboo home of the Japanese, with all the 
variety between these two extremes, made of 
lumber, brick, cement and stone. 

Next, clothing was discussed with its aumer- 
ous materials and styles, according to the life of 
the people and the country in which they live. 

Food was given its share of attention, but no 
greater emphasis was placed upon it than upon 
the other needs. 

Fuel, the forest areas which we had located the 
term before in the Atlantic States, and the hard 
and soft coal fields of Pennsylvania were consid- 
ered. 

Ballots were prepared and the children voted. 
Thirty-two voted to study food, six little girls, 
true to their feminine instincts voted for cloth- 
ing, five pupils for shelter and one for fuel. The 
“foods” had it. 

I said, “That sounds more like hygiene than 
geography.” They then decided it was not food 
but certain things about food that they wished 
to find out. After some discussion they pro- 
posed the following as their undertaking for the 
term: 

Pupils’ Aims or Purposes :— 
To find out: 

1. Where, in the United States, 

food supply. 

2. Of what it consists, chiefly. 

3. How we get it and who helps us get it. 

On the first page of our new geography note 
book we wrote: “Our Problem-Project,”’ and 
under this heading we wrote the three problems 
the solutions of which we had undertaken, de- 
termining to keep these before us through the 
term, and at the end to look back and see if they 
had been solved to our satisfaction. 
Plan:— 

Two of the children had been 
another to Colorado, one to Portland, Oregon, 
and one the summer before had visited Yellow- 
stone. Theft had seen snow-crowned mountains, 
giant redwood trees, great deserts and broad, 
fertile river valleys, such as we, in the flat middle 
west, see only in imagination or when we travel 
far. Those of us who had been so privileged 
agreed that a'l of the children must see them, 
too, if only through pictures, their own reading 
and our mest vivid descriptions, as a spur. to the 
iMagination, So, “Imaginery Journeys,” was 
added to our general plan, simply as a means o 
giving and getting enjoyment and so enriching 
experience, 


pupils’, resulting in Pupils’ 


we get our 


to California, . 
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We seemed ready now to begin work, but I 
said, “This sounds very good to me, but I won- 
der if there are not many things in our Course 
of Study which our three problems and imagin- 
ary journeys will not cover. If so, what are we 
going to do about it?” Finally, the youngest 
boy in the room remarked, “Why don’t you just 
skim through the Course of Study and let us de- 
cide about it, right now?” 

I followed the advice with alacrity, and as I 
progressed said, “Now here is one thing: ‘The 
Iron Mines of Michigan,’ what are you going to 
do with such a subject?” They accepted the 
challenge and almost instantly the answer came 
from the class: “Why e.ery mach’ne the farmer 
uses in raising our food has iron or steel about 
it, the machinery in the mills and factories where 
much of our food is prepared has also, and so 
have the boats and trains that bring our food to 
us.” 

I allowed them to think that they had given 
me the idea, and then said, “Well, here is some- 
thing you can’t get around, ‘The oil wells of 
Texas and Oklahoma and the gold and_ silver 
mines of the Plateau States.’” Again the ans- 
wer came instantly, “Why, in’ the country, peo- 
ple cook their food on oil stoves and farmers 
and factorymen couldn’t use their machinery 
without it; and gold and silver are made _ into 
money with which we can buy our food.” 

To make a long story a little shorter, it was 
found that everything of importance could be 
placed either under one of our three, “things to 
be found out,” or under “Imaginary Journeys,” 
and the things which they disclosed to us. 

Finally we had worked out and written on the 
board, the following general outline :— 

I. Our Problem-Project. 

To find :— 

*A. Where, in the 
food supply. 

B. Of what it consists, chiefly. 

C. How we get it and who and what help 
us get it. (See below, C.-1, etc.) We 
found our answers in studying the fol- 
lowing groups of states, and in C. 1, 2, 
3, and 4. 


United States, we get 


C.1. The Farmer. 
a. What helps the farmer to help us 
get our food:— 
Sufficient heat, rainfall, long 
growing time. ; 
Deep, rich soil. 
Level land. 
Facilities for transportation. 
What prevents the farmer from 
helping rs :— 
The reverse of a, (above), also, 
and B, 
The North Central States. Wheat, corn, oats, 
pork. 


2. The Southern Central States. 


Cane sugar, rice, 
fruit, eorn. 


3. The Plateau States. Beef, mutton, apples and 
other fruits. 
4. The Pacifie States, Fruits, wheat, beet sugar, 
salmon. 
(The lines where the agricultural products are now 


written were leftf blank and were filled in as we learned 
the contribution which each group makes to our food 
supply.) 
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Unseasonable frosts. 

Severe summer storms of 
hail, rain. 

Drought (Overcome in favorable 
locality by irrigation.) 

Floods. (Levees and jetties of the 
Mississippi.) 

Insects and disease. 

(The causal relation between natural controls 
and life responses was given much attention 
through (la) and (b) and at all needed points 
thereafter and was entirely within the compre- 
hension of the children as it was simply treated.) 

How man is capable of changing his environ- 
ment in case of floods, drought, etc. 

Conditions of life in which man cannot change 
his environment, as illustrated by the backward 
population upon whom the Cumberland Plateau 
has laid its arresting hand, while nearby we find 
a highly prosperous community made so by an 


wind, 


entirely different environment in the famous 
“Bluegrass Region.”) 

2. The factory worker. 

3. The men who work upon trucks, trains 


and boats. 

4. The wholesale and retail grocer. 

(We named important railroad and boat lines 
in connection with 3 and also traced their 
routes. We did the same with our imaginary 
journeys.) 

Narrative:— 

(Individual and group projects were planned, 
which will be listed at the close of this paper, be- 
fore telling how the project was worked out in 
the different school subjects.) 

The boys immediately entered upon their plans 
for working out their ideas concretely, with 
much enthusiasm; but the girls were sadly 
crushed by a sense of feminine inferiority. They 
finally formed two committees which met after 
school two nights, and they planned to make 
bags to hold grain, prepare labels, collect ap- 
propriate post cards, pictures, and can labels, and 
to help in other ways that might arise later. 
Execution :— 

We had now reached the interesting moment 
when we could put our plan’ to the test. It was 
surprising to see how those little fourth graders 
settled down to real work, to “research work.” 
They searched the newspapers, magazines, books 
at home and in the public libraries, collected pic- 
tures, old boxes to be used in constructive work; 
clay, modeling wax,-beaver board and cardboard. 
They used paints and crayons, and utilized erec- 
tor and mechano sets. Letters from friends and 
relatives in distant parts of the country, and, in 
fact, everything available was used. 

The morning after our planning was com- 
pleted, a little. fellow, very slow in book work, 
came in with a well-made aeroplane. I said, 
“Why, Eugene, what a splendid biplane! I 
couldn’t make that in a week and you’ve made 
it in one night.” He said, “It isn’t quite done, 
for I went to a lot of stores but couldn’t get the 
kind of wheels I wanted, but I explained exactly 
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to my mother what 1 need and she is going 
downtown today to get them.” 

He took it home that night and brought it 
back the next morning wheels and all, remark- 
ing, as he handed it to me, “I saw in the paper 
the other day that if we have strikes on the rail- 
roads, trucks and aeroplanes can probably bring 
in foods enough, so that city people won't 
starve.” 

Following is a list of projects worked out con- 
cretely, part of them at home, (because of our 
lack of facilities) sometimes alone, in one or two 
instances with father and mother helping, more 
often with two or three other children in the 
neighborhood. 

We had two large tables on which these “pro- 
jects,” which were of the kind which Professor 
Kilpatrick classifies as Type 1, where the purpose 
is to embody an idea in external form, were kept 
and were examined with much interest by the en- 
tire class. (I shall show later how Types 2 and 3 
were carried out.) 

Type I. Projects :—Made by pupils. 

1. Reaper and binder—made of heavy paste- 

board. 

2. Threshing machine, with engine and con- 

necting belt, of pasteboard. 

3. Numerous aeroplanes; 

a. Monoplanes, wood and erector. 

b. Biplanes, wood, erector and mechano. 
(One fine one, material like drum head, 
would fly and sold for $12.00. Fifteen 
year old uncle helped.) 


4. Farm wagon, wood. 

5. Trucks, erector, filled with foods. 

6. One large wooden boat, supposed to be a 
a Mississippi steamer, was loaded with pro- 
duce from the South Central States. 

7. Large train of cars and tracks brought, 


former loaded with wheat, corn, oats and 
rye from North Central States. 

8. Large cross section of coal mine, showing 
shaft house, shaft, elevator, levels, oar 
cars, etc. Excellent. 

9. Oil derrick, with drill, worked from a kind 
windlass outside. 

10. Lower course of Mississippi with 
and jetties. 

11. California orange grove. 

12. Many small farm tools. 

13. In a large suit box a farm was made by 
three boys. A road was made through 
the box, lengthwise, and fenced off. On 
one side a farm house was made of heavy 
paper, with an oak tree in front, and 
sheep in a pasture back of the house. 

On the other side of the road were two 


levees 


barns, a silo, filled, a watering trough, 
horses, cows, a pig pen and pigs. At the 
right of this barnyard, a field was fenced 


off, in which appeared corn in the shock 
and numerous golden pumpkins. 

A truck carried produce from the farm 
to a near-by station, where an engine, 
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The issue of September 22 will emphasize High 
School Achievements. 


HELP US BOOST 


The Journal of Education is by far the oldest 
of American educational magazines. Is any one 
more alive? A year ago there were three other 
magazines that had various claims to an earlier 
birth and we never quarrelled over differences of 
interpretation. 

Strangest of all occurrences in our experience 
is the fact that all three of these have retired 
from active service in the last twelve months and 
no one can regret this more than do we. 

All magazines with a purpose and without or- 
ganization guarantee have had a hard time for 
six years. 

The Journal of Education never knocks and 
always boosts. 

It has personality but never stoops to person- 
alities. 

It is national in its editorial opportunities as 
no other publication of any kind is or has ever 
been. 

It is universal in its service of all phases and 
functions of education in an unusual degree. 

This has its incidental disadvantage while it 
has every advantage in point of service. It can- 
not appeal to any class in the profession and say 
“we are you and you only.” 

The Journal of Education is not class-con- 
Scious but it is professionally sub-conscious. It is 
needed by every class-conscious teacher in the 
profession. It stresses the kindergarten and the 
University Teachers College. 

It is an orchestra, as it were. There is not a 
musical instrument in existence to which an audi- 
ence can listen for two hours without being 
bored, but a symphony orchestra never gives 
enough to any audience. 

The Journal of Education strikes as high a 
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note as does any class conscious publication on 
every phase of education often enough to keep 
its readers informed on the highest high spots 
from the kindergartens to the teachers colleges. 

It does not take the place of any one of the 
special publications, nor of any state publication, 
but one would need to take twenty other maga- 
zines in order to get as good a view of all of the 
very live questions in American Education as 
one gets who sees the Journal of Education fifty 
times a year. 

Do we not deserve) your boost? Will you 
help us boost? 


A good place to begin the teaching of thrift 
is promoting the care of free text books. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


While the Junior Colleges seem net to have 
recognized themselves class consciously until 
1920, and were first recognized scholastically in 
1910, there was a suspicion of the idea in the 
mind of President Henry P. Tappan of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as early as 1852, and an at- 
tempted experiment with some such idea as early 
as 1883. 

In 1896, the term Junior College seems to 
have been created by President William R. 
Harper of Chicago University. Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, high school, about 1894, offered college 
freshman work, and Joliet, Illinois, Township 
high school offered full, college freshman and 
sophomore work in 1900. There are already 
more than two hundred Junior Colleges in the 
United States. 


In this issue we are using an article by G. F. 


Winfield, president of the National Association 
of Junior Colleges, which presents the history of 
the Junior College movement with a statement 
of the reason for its present prominence. 


<> 


Chicago needs one thousand new teachers. 
Twelve thousand more pupils and some teachers 
have withdrawn. 


CALVIN N. KENDALL 

Calvin Noyes Kendall died on September 2, 
after a long illness. He was sixty-six years of 
age and until his serious illness, more than a 
year ago, led a life of great and useful activity. 
He was a commanding figure in progressive 
education for a third of a century. A native 
of Augusta, New York, a graduate of Ham- 
ilton College, he taught in rural and village 
schools, was superintendent of Jackson and 
Saginaw, Michigan; in New Haven and Indian- 
apolis, before he became state commissioner of 
New Jersey in 1911. No other man has had 
equal success as superintendent of two minor 
and two major cities in three different states and 
then became state commission of education in a 
state with which he had been in no wise identi- 
fied and at a salary, at the time greater than that 


- 
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paid any state commissioner except in New 
York. 

Doctor Kendall was one of the most excep- 
tional speakers on any topic of professional or 
public interest, and was a joint author of several 
highly successful school books. His personality 
was most attractive, his judgment was excellent, 
his selection of co-workers was highly skilful. 
He was everywhere and always admired. 
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CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

We need to steady the boat in these restless 
rapids. 

On a restless sea the crest of the wave is all 
foam as it breaks upon the shore. 

In the city Board of Education is the hope of 
the city school system. To weaken the city 
Board of Education is to jeopardize the city 
school. 

This has never been as significant as it is today, 
—when the cost of the schools has mounted to 
stupendous figures and taxes are the burning 
issue with American business. 

It is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts the city school. Steadying the canoe is 
more important than where one sits in the canoe. 
Changing seats is dangerous business just now in 
city school plans. 

No old buildings are adequate, no old equip- 
ment is satisfactory; no heating, ventilation or 
sanitation has been right; no school grounds 
good enough; nothing in or out or about the 
school house is acceptable until it costs a lot 
more; salaries are higher and pensions are 
costly. 

What the city school needs above all else is to 
prevent the schools from getting into the hands 
of those whose only official purpose is to reduce 
taxes. 

If the Board of Estimate, the Board of Alder- 
tan or the City Council had the power, the sup- 
port of the schools might be handicapped. 

The only real issue in education in any city is 
to have the Board of Education deal directly 
with the people on the question of school sup- 
port. The schools have nothing in common 
with any other department of a city. It is not a 
question of relativity. It is not a question of the 
relative value of the street department, the 
water department, the fire or police department, 
There must be efficiency in every department but 
the schools are vital in a sense that no other de- 
partment is. 

The school is the planting time, other depart- 
ments are in the harvesting time. 

I once spent a day in a school of salesmanship 
of the International Harvester Company at 
Hinsdale, Illinois. The lesson was on the sales- 
manship of corn planters. 

_ The first hour of the day was devoted to mak- 
ing those forty men see the importance of sell- 
ing corn planters. The chief of instruction said 
Over and over again with many forceful illustra- 
tions: “You will not care to sell planters be- 


- Cause the price is low und your bonus features 


large in your thinking. A harvester sale signifies 
vastly more than the sale of a planter, but never 
forget that there will be no harvester sale unless 
there is a planter sale.” 

The Board of Education is devoting its time 
and energy to the planting while the Board of 
Estimates, by whatever name it gives, is think- 
ing only of harvesting the present yield. 

The Board of Education is of infinitely more 
importance to the city from any point of view 
than the Board of Estimates. 

The Board of Education is providing the 
source of future taxes; is creating a vast Reser- 
voir of tax resources, 

The appeal to the taxpayers for the schools is 
entirely unlike any other appeal and no other 
city officials are primarily interested in the 
schools. In a city of ten thousand or of five 
million a few men, rarely more than fifteen, are 
the only persons officially responsible for laying 
the matter before the voters. It is not the of- 
ficial business of any one else in the whole city 
to present the cause of the schools to the voters. 

This places a great responsibility upon these 
members of the Board of Education. 

This is the only official responsibility which 
members of the Board of Education have. They 
alone can appeal for the schools officially, and 
officially, they can serve no cause that does not 
serve the schools. To do anything in the inter- 
est of the tax-payers as such, is malfeasance in 
office. 

This makes membership on a city Board of 
Education a sacred responsibility, and the city 
Board of Education has a right to call upon any 
one and every one for support and assistance in 
its noble work. Just as an officer of the law has 
a right to call upon any one and every one to as- 
sist in making an arrest or in preserving order in 
an emergency. 

There is no greater need today than for uni- 
versal appreciation of the fact that American 
public school education in cities rests upon the 
devotion and efficiency of the members of the 
city Board of Education. 
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Columbia University had more than 8,000 
registered in its summer session and offered 
more than 1,000 courses. 


+ 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


It is all too easy to say: “There are no big 
men today.” We have said it of educators. When 
I think of Henry Barnard, Newton Bateman, 
Mark Hopkins, John D. Philbrick, William T. 
Harris and then look at the men of today, the 
contrast is too great for comfort, but when I 
think of the educational ox-teams those great 
men ‘were driving and look at the educational 
automobiles and aeroplanes of today, I wonder 
what those men would have done had they tried 
to run Teachers College with its 15,000 students 
summer and winter, or Detroit with its $15,000,- 
000 building program, or Cook county with its 
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variety of projects projected from every school 
nto every home. 

Because we have known and admired the edu- 
eational giants of half a century and now know 
practically every leader in education in the 
United States it is a temptation to write about 
Educational Leaders of Today. 


One distinction is vital. No man is an edu- 


cational leader who wants a bigger job. An 
educational leader may be wanted for a bigger 
job but he is entirely contented to live on his 
present job till he retires. This is fundamental. 


\ man may think he is big enough to be a 
leader and may think that if he could get a big- 


ger job he would be a leader, but he is not a 


leader until! he has a position with which he is 
satisfied to put into it every bit of power that 
he possesses. It must also be understood that 
no man is a leader who is satisfied with his posi- 


tion as it 1s, \ leader is always dynamic, is 
never static. 

There. are one hundred educational leaders 
today who man for man, woman for woman, are 
the equal of any twenty men and women of forty 
vears ago. 

We would not like to say that man for man, we 
have five men equal to anv five men_ of forty 
vears ago. ‘There are two distinct propositions. 


> 


CURRENT EVENTS 

We are using this week a remarkable, illumin- 
ating article on analysis of 17,500 answers to 
curent event questions sent out to 200,000 
students by the Review of Reviews. We are 
never greatly surprised at what anyone does not 
know, but there is reason for pause when college 
students and high school students are lamentably 
yenorant of current events. 


— 


it is quite a different thing for one not to be 
familiar with things that call for scholarship and 
not to know about things happening today. 

When two-thirds of the seniors in a high 
school in a New England city do not know about 
Henry Cabot Lodge, one can but wonder how 
they ever cared to go to a high school. 

Some of the answers regarding Senator Lodge 
are interesting. He was mistaken for Oliver 
Lodge, the famous Englishman, which shows 
that they were better read in some lines than in 
\merican politics. 

The lessons drawn from this analysis by Julius 
11. Barnes, president of the Institute for Public 
Service. 1125 Amsterdam avenue, New York, 
one of the best informed men in the country, de- 
serve careful attention. He well says, “No 
democracy can expect straight thinking at elec- 
tion times and in industrial and political crises 
from a public that is not trained while in school 
to read regu'arly, to enjoy and to think straight 
about current events. 


Last year the Rockefeller .Foundation appro- 
priated $2,095,572 for public health work, $4,482,- 
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964 for medical education, and $286,842 for mis- 
cellancous educational activities, a total for the 
year of $7,077,856 and still has $174,452,712 in 
the principal and an unappropriated income fund 
of $6,236,520, 

@-0- @ 
SALARIES OF MASSACHUSETTS SUPER.- 
INTENDENTS 
We are using in the “Forum” this week a list 
of the places that pay $3,000 or more to the city 
and town superintendents. We do this because 
it is an unusual showing for any state. $10,000-1; 
$6,0C0—5; $5,800—1; $5, 500—2: $5,000—6; 
$4,900—1; $4,500—3; $4400—2; $4,500—1; 
$4.100—1: $4,000—13: $3,900—1:; $3,800—2: 
$3.750—4: $3,700—1; $3,600—6: $3,575—1; 
$3,500—12; $3,400—5; $3,350—3; $3,200—6; 

$3,150—1 ; $3,125—1; $3,100—4 ; $3,000—37. 

Here are 114 superintendents receiving $3,000 
or more; thirty-six with $4,000 or more; and 
fifteen with $5,000 or more. 

This does not include the six assistant super- 
intendents of Boston. 

For a state with only one fairly large city this 
is an unusual record. 


e 


More than  5,000,000;000 passengers were 
moved over the free public highways in automo- 
biles last year which were four times as many as 
were carried by steam railways. 

+ 


THE VERMONT WAY 

State Commissioner of Education C. H. Demp- 
sey of Vermont provided for a meeting of all 
city and county superintendents of the state for 
two weeks in early August. It was a most un- 
usual occasion. All but five of the superinten- 
dents werethere. They came in their automobiles 
and most of them brought the wife along. They 
were provided with rooms at the University 
dormitory and ate at the dining hall. 

As a rule all serious work—and it was profit- 
ably serious work—was in a long forenoon ses- 
sion while the afternoon was usually an outing, 
and the evening refreshingly and relishingly so- 
cial. The lovely lake was highly popular for 
boating, bathing, fishing and picnicking. Golf, 
tennis and baseball were highly popular, and the 
automobiles were in very general use for rides 
up and down the lake shore, and back into the 
hills. 

The more general topics for prolonged discus- 
ston were: “State Course of Study for Flemen- 
tary Grades,” “State Course of Study For High 
Schools,” “School Administration,” ‘Supervt- 
sion,” “School Directors,” “The State System,” 
“Community Service,” etc. 

The state paid the necessary expenses of each 
superintendent and the average was less than $25. 
It was unanimously pronounced the most valu- 
able, professionally, and enjoyable personally of 
any educational “get together” im Vermont for 
many a day. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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“WHO’S WHO” AND WHAT THEY DO 


WILLIS S. FISHER, principal Peace Street 
School, Providence, has worked up and worked 
out a remarkable scheme for library usefulness in 
an elementary school. 


F. P. GEIGER, superintendent East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, made a record for the nation as 
president of the State Association. The enroll- 
ment of due-paying members was 23,297, and 
the balance in the treasury carried over to next 
year, with all bills paid, was $6,968.10. This is 
in no sense accidental, for it represents the 
known efficiency of Superintendent Geiger. 

BLANCHE MERRY, Indianapolis, state at- 
tendance officer, a position created for the State 
Department this year. She is adding greatly to 
the school attendance of the state. She is pre- 
venting those who need schools most from slip- 
ping out of holes in administration. 

J. F. HAINES, Indianapolis, secretary of In- 
diana, Reading Circle, was for two years principal 
of the high school in Noblesboro, Indiana; city 
superintendent fourteen years, county superin- 
tendent thirteen years, twenty-nine years in 
Noblesboro without an opposing candidate and 
is on his sixth vear as secretary of the Reading 
Circle. He has been high man in each of the 
four positions in all of which he has served for 
more than at third of century. 

LOUIS N. WILSON, librarian of Clark 
University, and Mrs. Wilson, sailed recently on 
the Winifredian for a year in Europe. Dr. Wil- 
son has been connected with Clark University 
since the day it opened, and this is his first long 
vacation. He has made a notable success of the 
Clark Library and has served succeeding genera- 
tions of Clark students with a zeal and unselfish- 
ness that have endeared him to all Clark gradu- 
ates, who, with his host of other friends rejoice 
that he is to enjoy a richly earned and much 
needed play spell. 

E. S. DREHER, who was for twenty-three 
years superintendent of the public schoofs of 
Columbia, S. C., now goes to Greensboro, N. C. 
as the business manager for the North Carolina 
College for women. After resigning as su- 
perintendent of the Columbia schools in 1918, 
Mr. Dreher went overseas as an educational di- 
rector with the A. FE. F., and was stationed at 
Treves, Germany, where he had charge of all the 
army schools in that area. For the school year 
of 1919-1920, he served as principal of the Shang- 
hai American School, Shanghai, China. Mr. 
Ureher has, therefore, the enviable record of 
having taught on three continents. 

JOHN COTTON DANA, librarian, Free 
Public Library, Newark, N. J.. trained as a civil 
engineer and a lawyer by profession, has been one 
of the most useful librarians of the country for a 
third of a century, having been at the head of the 
Public Libraries of Denver, Springfield, Mass., 


and Newark. He has written important books 
his latest inspiration is the creation of a Colonial 
Home in the Newark Museum, of which Della 
R. Prescott has written delightfully in “A Day 
la a Colonial Home.” 

DAVID A. WARD, who succeeds C. J. Scott, 
as superintendent at Wilmington, Delaware, has 
been one of the high men of West Virginia tor 
the past twelve years. He was for eight years at 
Mannington where he made that city of national 
interest because of its schools. Since then he 
has cone other things which magnified his repu 
tation as a leader. He goes directly from Cam 
eron, West Virginia. He will have a great oppor 
tunity at Wilmington, 

AGNES S. WINN, Coe School, Seattle, was 
one of the most efficient delegates at the Des 
Moines meeting of the N. FE. A. She was wise 
in council and energetic in professional activity. 

W. OTTO MIESSNER, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, is not only one of the able super 


visors of music in any institution in the United 
States, but he has created the “Baby Upright” 
piano, the one really satisfactory piano for any 


school unless there is an auditorium that justi- 
fies the use of a Grand Piano. Miessner’s 


“Monogram” has the tone of the best instru 
ments without the expense thereof. 


W. G. BATE, principal of the Senior High 
school, Richmond, Indiana, succeeds J. Hl. Bent 


ley as superintendent. Mr. Bentley goes to 
Duluth as superintendent at a salary of $7,400. 
Mr. Bate was an important factor in making Mr. 
Bentley’s reputation which gave him Duluth 
without any effort on his part. In “Who's 
Who and Why” Mr. Bentley was ranked ver 
high, especially in high schoo! achievement, and 


Mr. Bate is properly rewarded. 

GRACE ABBOTT, of Chicago, succeeds 
Julia C. Lathrop as director of the ‘ ren’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of La 
bor. Miss Abbott has been Miss Lat! us 
sistant in the Bureau. Prior to her service in 
Washington she was executive secretary of 1 
Illinois Immigrants’ Commis-ion. She 
eminently qualified for her new responsibit 

FRANK McMURRY, 
Columb’a University. senior author “The 
McMurry and Parkins Geography,” is one 


1 1 


Teachers ve 


ren of the day who is both a scho 


cator, one who always sees information h the 


relish of a student, one who can 

type throb with the personality of real 
CHARLES R.- STONE, 

Munhall, Pa., issued a bulletin 

ing vacation and mailed them to eich 

cred teachers. ‘They contained 4! 

city, count’, «tate and N, F. A 
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THE DANCE AND THE HIGH SCHOOL PARTY 


BY HAROLD SMEED 


Western Hi-Y Club, Detroit 


Is the dance necessary to a successful social 
function for older high school students? No, 
emphatically no! Our experience with several 
parties for high school boys and girls has shown 
that a really enjoyable affair is possible without 
depending upon the overworked school dance. 

As an example of a danceless party I take the 
liberty of describing a Hallowe’en party given by 
our city High School Boys’ Club to which affair 
the Girls’ Club was invited. 

The work of preparation was divided among 
several committees, particularly for the decora- 
tions, ghostland, music, and refreshments. The 
entire charge of the refreshments was given to 
a committee of girls under the supervision of 
one of the interested teachers. On the afternoon 
preceding the big party each committee hurried 
to its post and began work. 

The gym, with the aid of a few girls, was 
tastefully decorated. Black and yellow streamers 
were interlaced across the floor from balcony to 
balcony forming a low picturesque roof. When 
this was finished, chairs were placed in conveni- 
ent corners. Booths for fortune tellers were 
constructed of standards and athletic mats along 
the walls. When everything had been arranged 
in the gymnasium, work was begun on the 
Ghostland, which was the new unfinished school 
dining room. An isle led into the entrance 
which opened upon a platform constructed about 
a foot from the floor. At the end of the plat- 
form an old pair of bed springs was placed for 
the victim to drop upon and walk across. Beyond 
this a literal forest of saw-horses was placed over 
the floor, making any attempt to find a path in 
the dark an exciting affair. Two large sacks 
were filled with old papers and hung up at the 
exit. Beyond these a few very sensitive pow- 
ders, exploding on touch, were placed on the 
cement floor. From the entrance no obstruc- 
tions were noticeable until one reached the nar- 
row flight of stairs leading to the gym. The 
doorway to the stairs opened from the outside 
and the sharp, cold air which every one felt as 
he came outdoors added to the fun. 

On the first landing of the stairs oriental in- 
cense was set burning in evaporating dishes 
borrowed from the chemistry laboratory. On 
the second landing a football dummy was placed 
upright and tied between the rails, making a very 
effective bumper. The next group of stairs was 
decorated with a net-work of ropes and maps, 
and a ghoulish appearing figure emitted terrible 
shrieks and pounded on a heavy gong. These 
sounds, combined with the yells and shrieks of 


the fellows and girls who unexpectedly came 
into contact with the breeze from an electric fan 
and pieces of liver put in convenient places for 
unsuspecting hands, made a great commotion. 

After three flights of terror the victims came 
out into the gymnasium locker room, and when 
they had made a series of contacts with hanging 
basketballs or fiendish ghosts they arrived on 
the gym floor. 

Waiting in the gym which has been described 
before, was a “Y” secretary who began the even- 
ing’s program by organizing a big grand march, 
During this march every one had an opportunity 
to meet everyone else. The music for the march 
was furnished by the music department of the 
school. After the grand march was finished a 
game was played in which each fellow had to 
propose to his partner in poetry. This was fol- 
lowed by the costume review parade. The 
teachers acted as judges and after carefully look- 
ing over each guest they awarded the prize to a 
scare-crow. 

For the next game, numbers were pinned on 
the back of every fellow and girl present and 
each one was obliged to find the person whose 
number corresponded with his own. This game 
gave a chance to get acquainted and created an 
enjoyable spirit of fellowship. As soon as each 
one had found an escort, all were invited around 
the piano, and a lively round of singing, yelling 
and laughing began which lasted twenty min- 
utes. 

The refreshments were served when the noise 
had somewhat subsided, and then some real fun 
began. Pumpkin pie was the “piece de resist- 
ance” and one of the teachers won the pie-eating 
contest by devouring his piece of pie in two bites 
against his nearest competitor’s three. After 
the refreshments another march was begun in 
which the fellows and girls alternated until each 
had ‘walked with another for a short distance. 
As the last cord was struck on the piano each 
couple stopped, joined hands with others on both 
sides, and sang “Good Night Ladies.” When 
this was done the boys and their partners found 
their wraps and after a round of handshaking, 
each boy escorted his fair lady home. 

This party and others which followed success- 
fully proved that older high school boys and girls 
can have a genuine good time in democratic 
group games and amusements other than the 
dance. The dance is probably democratic but it 
seems to limit participation to those who have 
learned to set their feet in motion without fear 


of disastrous results. 


The goal of education may 
scious of his own 
personality—Samuel Gompers. 


be expressed something like this—to make the individual con- 
resources, that he may be able to release and control the force that is his 
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(Continued from page 237.) 


cars, tracks and a transformer carried it 
away to the great city. 
Type II. Will be given under Language. 
Type HI. Solving Problem. This type was 
used repeatedly,.suclifas the following :— 

In studying the North Central States, for in- 
stance, from previous knowledge of surface, 
drainage, climate, etc., of the group of states, 
the children decided that agriculture must be the 
leading industry. This was accepted until proof 
either for or against could be given and this 
problem was‘written on the board: “Why is agri- 


culture the leading industry in the North Cen- 
tral States?’ These reasons were given: 
Because this group has:— 

1. Sufficient heat. 

2. Sufficient rainfall. 

3. Long enough growing time. 

4. Level land which is easy to cu'tivate. 
5. Deep, rich soil. 

6. Ease of transportation both by water and 

rail. 

7. Ease with which railroads were built. 

The pupils then used their index, looked up 
all the points in question and verified them. 

The next paper will show how this _ project 
worked out in all the subjects taught and thus 
served to motivate most of the work of the term. 


a a 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SALARIES MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS 

$10,000, Boston. 

$6,000, Worcester, Cambridge, Newton, Haverhill, 
Brookline. . 
~ $5,800, Springfieid. 

$5,500, New Bedford, Quincy. 

$5,000, Fall River, Lowell, Somerville, Brockton, 
Pittsfield, ‘Chicopee. 

$4,900, Lawrence. 

$4,500, Fitchburg, Northampton, Milton. 

$4,400, Holyoke, Everett. 

$4,300, Taunton. 

$4,100, Malden. 

$4,000, Chelsea, Salem, Medford, Marion, Matta- 
poisett, Beverly, Melrose, Winchester, ‘Acushnet, 


Cohasset, Littleton, Topsfield, Wellesley, Fairhaven 
and Hingham. 


$3,900, Lynn. 

$3,800, Andover, Hudson. 

$3,750, Winthrop, Webster, Walpole, Dudley. 

$3,700, Swampscott. 

$3,600, North Adams, Attleboro, Framingham, Whit- 
man, Reading, Great Barrington. 

$3,575, Revere. 

$3,500, Waltham, -Peabody, Arlington, Danvers, Pal- 
mer, Belmont, Franklin, Ambherst, Amesbury, Fal- 
mouth, Wrentham, Groveland. 

$3,400, Concord, Bridgewater, Marlborough, Leomin- 
ster, Woburn. 

$3,350, Plymouth, Wakefield. 

$3,300, Gardner, Dracut, Greenfield, Tewksbury. 

$3,250, Westfield, Lexington, West Springfield. 

$3,200, Easton, Methuen, Southbridge, Norwood, Stone- 
ham. 

$3,150, North Andover. 

$3,125, Needham. 

$3,100. Weymouth, Sharon, Millbury, Abington. 

$3,000. Newburyport, Adams, Easthampton, Athol, 
North Attleboro, Braintree, Watertown, Marblehead, 
Maynard, Westborough, Spencer, Lenox, Manchester, 
Westiord, Pepperell, Ayer, Bourne, Hamilton, Essex, 
Sandwich, West Boylston, Stow, Shirley, Acton, Bed- 
ford, North Reading, Lynnfield, Wenham, Tyngs- 
borough, Southampton, Boylston, Carlisle, Westhamp- 
ton, Boxborough, Mashpee. 

AMERICAN DELEGATES SAIL FOR PAN-PACIFIC 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The official delegates from the United States to the 
Pan-Pacific Educational Conference to be held in 


Honoiulu, August 11-21, sailed from San Francisco for 
that city, August 3d. They are: Frank F. Bunker, until 
recently of the Bureau of Education, Washington, D.- 
C.; Julia Wade Abbot, Specialist in Kindergarten Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; Ed- 
ward QO. Sisson, President, State » University of Mon- 
tana; Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania; David Starr Jordan, 
Chancellor Emeritus, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, California; Frederic L. Burk, President, State 
Normal School, San Francisco, California; Frank B. 
Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

There will be. matiy visitors besides the official dele- 
gates from the twenty-five or more countries that bor- 
der upon the Pacific who will confer upon the educa- 
tional problems that are of common interest to ail. 

The initial step in calling this conference was taken 
at the request of the Pan-Pacific Union by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, then United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and bis assistant, Dr. Frank F. Bunker. The 
Secretary of the Interior gave his approval and co- 
operation and, at his request, the State Department 
issued the formal invitations. These were sent out by 
the Pan-Pacific Union to individual educators and to 
universities and other educational institutions. 


CIVICS IN THE GRADES. 
BY C. J. PRIM CHICAGO, 
{Report on Visual Education.| 


Only nineteen states, in their state courses of study, 
outline definite required instruction for the grades in 
the fundamentals of American government, with four 
ot those nineteen postponing the teaching until the 
seventh and six until the eighth grade. 4 

It is a fact, of course, that in a very considerable 
number of towns and cities in the remaining twenty- 
one states pupils are being taught the essentials of our 
system of government. In these cases, however, such 
instruction is being given at the option or through the 
initiative of local teachers or superintendents; the 
state itself is not requiring it. Any study so vital to 
the nation’s welfare as civics ought not to be left to 
the option of local school authorities. 


A number of states outlining comprehensive courses 


in civics for elementary schools begin the work in tlre 
first grade. Instruction for the first three years, as a 


general thing, takes up the relations of home. schaol 


and neighborhood to the larger community life; the 
work of community servants such as postmen, police, 
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firemen, etc.; the duty of obedience, and the need of 
thrift and loyal co-operation. The work in the pri- 
mary grades’ is so planned as to lead logically in the 
fourth grade to the study of elementary civics, linked 
with discussion of current events. 

The course outline in American ideals and citizen- 
ship in use in the public schools of Seattle is highly 
admirable for its thoroughness and continuity. The 
first step in training for citizenship is the awakening 
of a social sense and the formation of right habits of 
thought and-éonduct. In-Seattle schools the emphasis 
in the first grade is placed on activities centreing about 
the life of the school; in the second it is shifted to ac- 
tivities that centre about the home, and in the third 
year it falls upon community life—city, state and 
nation. 

In al] of the nineteen states recognizing civics as a 
principal requirement for the grades, moving pictures 
are being used in the schools for teaching purposes, 
end that in every one a civics film produced for schoot 
use has had wide circulation. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION INSTITUTION. 

An invitation has been extended to Dr. John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, to 
become a director of the Character Education Institu- 
tion and a member of its executive committee. Mr. 
Tigert has accepted, and has invited the executive com- 
mittee to meet in the office of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education as it has been doing in the 
past. He has promised all possible aid in the develop- 
ment of the work of the Institution, and since the 
Bureau of Education has not funds for special research 
in the field of Character Education Dr. Tigert will be 
glad to make such use as seems possible of the Char- 
acter Education Institution. 

The board of judges of the $20,000 methods research, 
which consists of State Superintendent Finegan, of 
Pennsylvania, State Superintendent Bond, of Missis- 
sippi and State Commissioner. Meredith, of Connecti- 
cut, will make their award late in the fall, and there- 
after the various plans submitted for character educa- 
tion in public schools will be available for study by 
superintendents and others who are planning to 
strengthen the influence of their schools over the lives 
of the children. 2 

Milten Fairchild, 
Chevy Chase, D. C. 
EXHIBITS NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 

During Columbia University’s summer school an ex- 
hibit of school high spots was conducted by the Insti- 
tute for Public Service and twenty publishers in the In- 
stitute’s office. About 1,450 visitors registered, and 
about 3,000 visited the Exhibits, some of them as many 
as ten and twenty times. A map in which over 800 
stuck pins of appropriate color for their positions 
showed superintendents and teachers (especially high 

, school teachers) from forty-five states and six foreign 
countries, 

A free excursion i; which all states participated was 
taken by city launch to see New York’s port improve- 
ments ard public service institutions. 

The high spot material consisted of new textbooks 
exhibited by publishers and every sort of teaching and 
supervising aid that had been contributed by edu- 
cators in all kinds of school work in all states. This 
non-commercial material is being kept in a permanent 
exhibit. Readers of this journal are invited to send on 
for exhibit in New York, and at the Chicago N. E. A., 
any facts or documents when circulated which may 
help other educators, and thus make- “education’s best 
contagious.” Educational questions are answered and 
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educational material secured for any school. Send to 
Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York City. 


SEVEN CENTS A DAY U. S. SCHOOL BILL. 


Does America spend too much for education? The 
National Child Labor Committee says that: 

“We have the shortest school term, the shortest 
school week and the shortest school day of any of the 
civilized countries. The average attendance of chil- 
dren at school in the United States is only ninety days 
@ year. 

“We have 106 adult illiterates per thousand of the 
population. England follows with 58 per thousand. 
Germany, Sweden and Norway have one per thousand. 

“In the first draft during the war 249 per cent. of 
the men were illiterate. ; 

“From the standpoint of illiteracy, the United States 
is at the bottom of the list of all the civilized countries 
m the world. 

“OF the 5,500,000 illiterates in the United States, fifty- 
eight per cent. are whites—twenty-eight per cent. na- 
tive whites.” 

We spend about seven cents a day for the education 
of every child over six years of age. The average 
citizen of the United States gets six years of schooling. 

— a-— 
TEACHERS COMING HERE. 
[Boston Herald’s Editorial leader, 12 August.] 


Upon the invitation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and officials of the state and city the National 
Education Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Boston next July. 

The Association has been re-organized in the past 
two years and now enrolls as active due-paying mem- 
bers 80,000 teachers, superintendents and _ collegians, 
while the thirty allied organizations which meet in 
connection with the association have hundreds of 
thousands in their membership. 

The president of the association, Miss Charl O. Wil- 
liams of Memphis, county superintendent of Shelby 
county, Tennessee, has been in the city this week 
meeting state and city officials and Mr. R. S. Erland- 
son, assistant secretary of the association, has been 
here arranging preliminary details. 

The other women presidents df the association have 
been the superintendent of Chicago and the state su- 
perintendents of Colorado and Washington. Miss 
Williams is the first county superintendent, man or 
woman, and the first southern woman to be thus hon- 
ored. 

Miss Williams attracted national attention to her 
efficient leadership of the legislative campaign by which 
the thirty-sixth state vote for the eighteenth amend- 
ment was secured. This was one of the most bitterly 
contested legislative fights in American history, and by 
unanimous vote of both men and women Miss Williams 
was made chairman of the committee and conducted 
the campaign so masterfully as to win national appre- 
ciation. 

Shelby county is the largest county in Tennessee. 
The rural schools are unsurpassed in efficiency and 
her salary, $4,200, is the largest salary paid any of the 


“300 women in state or county superintendency in the 


United States. 

The association has its headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., in a building of its own, 1201 Sixteenth street, 
and looks after the educational interests of children 
and teachers with high efficiency. 

All New England will join Boston and Massachu- 
setts in its welcome in July, 1922. ~ 


| 
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BOOK TABLE 


HOW IT ALL FITS TOGETHER. A Novice’s Intro- 
duction to the Game of Life. By Leonard Alston, 
Litt. D. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
Cloth. 158 pp. 

This is a well-written introduction to Economics, in 
which the author has dropped all technicalities and put 
the problem squarely before his readers in terms of 
“playing the game,” and after all it is a pretty good game. 
Successive chapters give “A Birdseye View of Things in 
General,” and describe “The Apparatus with which the 
Game is Played.” “The Players and the Prizes,” “The 
Board on which it is Played,” “The Patron, Rule-Maker, 
and Referee.” These titles show the spirit of the book. 
The author has felicity in expression, combined with 
ability to go deep into common experience for his illus- 
trations, which lose nothing by their application to the 
man in the street. Nowhere in the book is there a sus- 
picion of savantism or scholarly aloofness. The volume 
is an excellent non-technical statement of economic 
principles. 


HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE. By Ashiey V. 
Storm, Ph. D., and Kary C. Davis, Ph. D. Phiiadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

If there are any two men in America who know how to 
teach agriculture these two men are Dr. Ashley V. Storm 
of the University of Minnesota and Dr. Kary C. Davis, 
and the publishers have given them free rein evidently as 
to cuts for there are 223 illustrations in this latest book 
on How to Teach Agriculture. 

They divide the book into seventeen chapters, each with 
a specific subject as for instance—How to teach farm 
management; how to conduct home projects; how to con- 
duct a land laboratory; how to conduct community work, 
etc. 

As would be inevitable in any book that these men pro- 
duced it is up to the last minute in fact and method and is 
sane and wholesome in every paragraph. 


‘THE TRADITIONS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
FROM HOMER TO DANTE. By Barrett Wen- 
dell, Professor Emeritus of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth. 
669 pp. 

This is the last book of the lamented Barrett Wendell, 
and embodies the substance of the course by which he be- 
came known to many hundreds of Harvard men. Com- 


' parative Literature 1, or as the undergraduates called it, 


“Comp. Lit.” In the book, as in the course, Professor 
Wendell aimed to give that literary background which is 
the common heritage of all European nations, for since 
1300, he says, the traditions of European literature have 
not been universally European, but specifically national. 
“From the Fifth Century before Christ to the Thirteenth 
of the Christian Era, we may consider it as single and 
complete; from 1500 to the present time, it is not only 
diverse, but in many aspects divergent.” The gifted 
author discusses in an interesting, unpedantic, stimulating 
way, not only the literary traditions with which every 
educated man should be reasonably familiar, but the his- 
torical traditions from which in many cases the literary 
evidences arise. Book One treats the Traditions of 
Greece, with emphasis on Homer, Hesiod, Alcaeus, Sappho 
and Anacreon, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, Euripides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Pilato, 


. Demosthenes, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Theocritus 


Book Two discusses the Traditions of Rome, with 
emphasis on Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Caesar, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, Seneca, 


Lucan, Petronius, Pliny, Quintilian, Status, Martial, 


Tacitus, and Juvenal. Book Three takes up the Tradi- 
tions of Christianity (Religion and Empire, Old Testament, 
New Testament, the Church); Book Four, the Traditions 
of Christendom, from the Third Century through the 
Tenth Century, that is to the close of the “Dark Ages”; 
Book Five, the Traditions of the Middle Ages, with 
emphasis on the Song of Roland, the Chansons de geste, 
the Troubadours, the Romance of the Rose, Reynard the 
Fox, the Golden Legend, the Saints (Dominic, Francis of 
Assisi, Thomas Aquinas, Louis), the Latin, French, 
Provencal, and Italian lyric, and Dante. Each book is 
summed up in a closing chapter of astonishing breadth 
and clarity. Throughout we find constant evidences of 
the author’s wide reading powers of analysis, and facility 
of expression. More than any recent single volume, the 


book is in itself a liberal education. It will appeal to any 
and all types of readers. 


MODERN DRAMA IN EUROPE. By Storm Jame- 
son. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Cloth. 280 pages. 

Miss Jameson's book is a stimulating, but not al- 
ways sympathetic treatment of modern drama in 
Europe. We say “not always sympathetic”: we mean 
usually unsympathetic. The author finds the pres- 
ent-day drama sadly deficient, among other things, it 
is marked by mediocrity, imitativeness, improbabil- 
ity, and a feverish haste to produce. She says: “The 
critics by profession have no standard by which to 
value the work before them. They do not dare to 
uphold one, and the discredited lawgivers of the 
eighteenth century have their revenge in the critical 
anarchy of today.” And again: “With an absence of 


restraint that surpasses~mere bad taste, the drama- 


tist is content to treat of second-rate people, second- 
rate ideas, second-rate passions.” At times her criti- 
cism is bitter with satire, at others it is filled with 
straightout hard knocks, but at least she has stand- 
ards, and high ones, with an ideal of the function of 
drama as a “vision of life”; and, be it said, her hard 
knocks are critically sound. Pinero’s early work, for 
example, is pilloried for crudity, banality, and utter 
absence of probability. So with others; but praise is 
also given with generous hand to those who meet the 
author's conception of a true dramatic artist. Rightly, 


.the author finds in Nietzche, who was not a dramat- 


ist, the source of the realism that is typical of the 
drama of the last 40 or 50 years, and devotes a whole 
chapter to that aspect of her subject. Then she dis- 
cusses the state of European drama before Ibsen 
came, Ibsen himself, the second phase of realism in 
the drama, the drama of reaction against realism, 
the drama of Italy and Spain, and the drama of Rus- 
sia, with a summary. No one with classical stand- 
ards can read the book without taking gomfort from 
its indictment of literary anarchy and _ shoddiness, 
while friends of the newer tendencies will find much 
in it to interest, to stimulate, perhaps to irritate. It 
is a noteworthy piece of work. 


LIBERTY DOCUMENTS WITH CONTEMPORARY 
EXPOSITION AND . CRITICAL COMMENTS 
DRAWN FROM VARIOUS WRITERS. Selected 
by Mabel Hill and Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth. 458 pp. 

The presentation of important historical documents, 
real sources of history, cannot be too highly appreciated 
and when these documents have been _ selected with 
scholarly discrimination and critically commented upon 
they make genuine history by themselves. Professor 
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Mabel Hill is one of the most devoted and painstaking 

Students of historical sources, and Professor Hart is high 

man in evaluating such documents as Miss Hill has 

brought together in this volume. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. By James E. 
Boyle, Ph. D. Edited by Kary C. Davis, Ph. D. Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott Company. 

Dr. Kary C. Davis is demonstrating the highest skill in 
the selection of authors and subjects to meet the universal 
need, but he has never approached the height of wisdom 
as when he chose Dr. J. E. Boyle to write on agricultural 
economics. Most of the material furnished is not other- 
wise available in any other form for the teacher, farmer 
or agriculturalist. 

It is a wonderful compilation of facts and a brilliant 
presentation of various phases of the question. We are 
quite sure that never before has one been able to find in 
four pages the case against the International Harvester 
Company and the case for the company presented so 
clearly, so disinterestedly as is. here done. 

Every question of agricultural economics, past and 
present, is presented most masterfuly. 

Historically, it is invaluable and deals with the questions 
of the day with such definiteness as to make the book’ in- 
dispensable to any one who cares to think intelligently on 
any phase of agricultural life today. 

A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA. By William 
Warren Sweet, professor of History, DePauw Uni- 
versity. New York: The Abingdon Press. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 290 pp. 

With the exception of Professor Shepherd's “Latin 
America” this is the only volume in English dealing with 
Latin-American history, and certainly there is great need 
for such a volume in the present_appalling state of ignor- 
ance with regard not only to Latin-American history, but 
also to economic, social, and educational conditions in the 
countries of the South. Two printings of the first edition 
were speedily exhausted, and the present is the second edi- 
tion. Professor Sweet gives the background necessary 
for the understanding of present day problems, discussing 
the colonization of Latin-America by Spain and Portugal, 
the colonial systems of the two countries, economic, politi- 
cal, and social conditions under the colonial regime, the 
causes of the various wars for independence, the wars 
themselves, the new republics, military dictators, the back- 
ward states, the progressive states, present governmental 
systems, the race question, and the social, economic, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and political conditions of Latin- 
America today. Numerous illustrations and maps add to 
the vividness and interest of the account. An index and 
a pronouncing glossary are provided. 

The volume is clearly and attractively printed. It is 
practically the only available basic textbook for American 
courses in Latin-American conditions, whether regarded 
primarily from the historical or from the economic point 
of view. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF LEARN- 
ING AND STUDY. By A. S. Edwards, Professor 
of Psychology, University of Georgia. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, Inc. Cloth. 239 pp. 

Dr. Edwards is. director of the Psychological Labora- 
tory of the Peabody School of Education, University of 
Georgia, and approaches the problems of education, par- 
ticularly the learning process, from the standpoint of the 
trained psychologist. The volume discusses: the nature 
of education and of the educational process from the 
point of view of permanent results in the individual; the 
necessity of permanent results, and their nature; the 
process of learning; how to progress in learning; the ob- 
taining not only of specific, but of general improvement; 
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modes of appeal for arousing and directing the desired 
activities; the development through lower to higher 
stages of attention, activity, and effort; the development 
of the emotional and moral nature for permanent results 
in moral character; physical and physiological conditions 
involved in learning and study; how to study; how to 
teach to study, supervised study in the school; and the 
need for definite ends in education. Each of the eigh- 
teen chapters is followed by questions and suggestions 
for study, with references, and a_ selected bibliography 
and a list of references used in the text are appended. 
An index is provided. The style and method of the book 
are unusually appealing. * 


EDUCATION THROUGH EXPERIENCE. By Mabel 
R. Goodlauder. New York: Bureau of Educational 
Experiments. 

The Bureau of Educational Experiments continues to 
render invaluable service by discovering the most impor- 
tant unusual demonstrations in education. 

The latest issue gives in detail a four-year experiment 
in the Ethical Culture School of New York, and is by 
Mabel R. Goodlauder, who has worked out in four years 
of classroom practice the relative value of recent theories 
of elementary education under normal conditions as to the 
number of pupils, classroom space and teaching force. 

It is in every respect a revelation as to the relative 
values of theories. 


FACTORY CHEMISTRY. Preparatory to Courses in 
Metallurgy and Metallography. By William H. 
Hawkes, A. B., M. Sc., Ford Institute of Technology, 
Detroit, Mich, New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. Cloth. 59 pp. 

This little book is intended especially for factory men 
interested in the study of chemistry as it bears on the 
various operations in factory processes, presenting by 
simple, clear, and rapid methods only that part of chem- 
istry which will be of daily use and practical value in the 
corresponding industrial departments. The author takes 
up in turn Valences, Definitions and Chemical Terms, 
Chemical Laws, Composition, Properties and Construc- 
tion of Acids, Bases, and Salts, Classes of Salts, 
Hydroxides, Chemical Equations, Classes of Equations, 
Mathematics of Chemistry, and Qualitative Analysis. 
After completing the book, the student is ready for work 
in Quantitative Metallurgical Analysis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Clog Dance Book.” By Helen Frost, B. S. New 
York: A. S. Barnes Company. 

“Rural Organization: Proceedings of the Third Na- 
tional Country Life Conference.” Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 

“The Music of the Pilgrims.” By Waldo Selden Pratt. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 

“American History and Government.” By Matthew 
Page Andrews. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Shackled Youth.” By Edward Yeomans. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“Common Sense in School Supervision.” By Charles 
A. Wagner. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. | 

“Witham’s Standard Geography Tests.” By E. GC, 
Witham. Boston: J. L. Hammett Company. 

“Exercises in Business Practice.’ By H. E. Cowan 
and H. W. Loker.-—-“Third Reader.” By Joseph H. Wade 
and Emma Sylvester.—“The New England State Supple- 
ment to “New Geography. Book Two.” Of the Frye- 
Atwood Geographical Series. By Nellie B. Allen. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 3 

“Rostand Cyrano De Bergerac.” By O. Kuhns and Hy 
W. Church. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

utitu mary years before was 

y offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Phystciese 

and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine et 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested? 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. 
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1. You will be paid $50.a month when you are disabled §g 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a neriod of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps vou from 


your work and requires medica] attendance at least once 
each week. 


3 3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 


other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- ie 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 


benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $1167 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


RE: 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today. 


With ‘thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in | 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- . 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— ) 


With well known. and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


| Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Name 
441 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligatien.) 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
loca] interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 

Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 


18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 

20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 


532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 


NOVEMBER 

8-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
tional Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

10-12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at State 
House, Boston. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ernest W. Robinson, Fitch- 
burg. 


DECEMBER. 
27-30: Pennsylvania State 


tion Association, 
Executive 


Educa- 
Altoona, Pa. 
Secretary James H. 


Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 


University, Baltimore, Md. ; 
28-30: Centra] Division, ibid.. State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 
JANUARY, 1922 
11-14; Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
12-14: Kansas City, Mo., National 
Society for Vocational Education. 
Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 W. 

42d St., New York. 


> 


CALIFORNIA, | 

LOS ANGELES. Mark’ Kepple, 
long superintendent of Los Angeles 
County, California, has great. finan- 
cial responsibility, appropriating 
this year for schools $17,470,056, of 
which $6,885,964 is for high schools. 
The increase for education in the 
county is $1,441,327 over the budget 
of last year. 

The- increased enrollment is 40,- 
000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Appointment of 
Lewis H. Carris, formerly of Newark, 
N. J., as director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, is 
announced by the board. Mr. Carris, 
who formerly was chief of the in- 
dustrial rehabilitation division, ‘will 
have charge of all educational activi- 
ties of the board and supervision over 


allotment of Federal fumds to the 
states. 
ILLINOIS. 
BELLVILLE. Some _ hogs have 


been kept on the school grounds dur- 
ing the year for the purpose of using 
the waste from the cafeteriay which 
would otherwise have to be hauled 
away. The.agriculture club has had 
charge of this project and has made 
a profit of $61.57. A part of this 
money was donated to track team of 
the high schoo). 

Some excellent lessons in hog feed- 
ing have. come.from the experience. 


Next year only-pure bred hogs will! 
be kept. 

MURPHYSBORO. Five of the 
city boys who are enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture’ have contracted 
with one of the local farmers to set 
out eight acres in sweet potatoes. The 
class has bedded five bushels of sweet 
potatoes which should yield about 
15,000 slips. They expect to buy the 
rest_of the slips from a firm in Ten- 
nessee. The boys get two-thirds of 
the crop as their share. 


INDIANA. 


CONNERSVILLE. Edwin C. Dod- 
son, who has been city superintendent 
ot Greencastle for four years has 
been elected superintendent ofthis 
city. 

MARION. This county has set 
a standard for the rest of the state 
in a free tuberculosis clinic ‘held 
for the school teachers. Every 
teacher was examined for tubercu- 
losis. The state tuberculosis  clini- 
cian and state executive secretary, 
assisted in the clinic. Two hundred 
and twelve city and county teachers 
passed through the clinic, and re- 
ceived their certificates of exami- 
nation. One only failed to pass. 
Among the first examined was A. 
E. Highley, superintendent of 
schools. 


IOWA. 


IOWA CITY. The University of 
lowa publishes a. weekly Service 
Bulletin for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the people of lowa with special 
lines of service the University is pre- 
pared to render. A_ recent issue is 
devoted to “The Physical Growth of 
Children,” and gives an analysis of a 
new 400-page book on the subject. 
Communications regarding the Ser- 
vice Bulletin should be addressed to 
The Registrar, lowa City, lowa. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. Advance registrations at 
the University of Maine indicate. an 
enrollment fully as large as last year 
when the number was more than 1,200, 

The institution, for the first time in 
ten years, is without a president, Dr. 
Robert J. Aley having resigned a few 
weeks ago to accept a call to the 
presidency of Butler College in 
Indiana. Until the election of a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Aley the four deans 
will act as an executive committee in 
charge of affairs, each being respon- 
sible for the management of his col- 
lege, Dean J. N. Hart, the senior 
member, presiding at the meetings, 
and Colonel Strickland of Bangor, 
chairman of the board of trustees, 
attending whenever his presence is 


desired. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The management of the 
Simmons College salvage shop is 


looking forward to’a busy and prws- 
perous fall season. Business has kept 
up in a highly satisfactory way dur- 
ing the heated term. The opening of 
many town houses this month and 
next is certain to give a filip to trade, 
and now that many members of the 


shop committee are back in the city - 


activities at the shop are increasing. 
Sales have.been planned as follows: 
September 16, furniture; September 
21, velvet hats; September 24, picture 
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frames and framed pictures, with dds 
and ends for college rooms; Octzber 
4, gas and electrical appliances; Oc- 
tober LI, silver and jewelry. 

_ The®same arrangements for collect- 
ing donated goods as were in force 
during the spring are now opcrative. 
A truck to transport donations will 
be sent in response to a telephone call 
to Back Bay 54219. 

During the alumnae campaign to 
raise $1,000,000 for Simmons the sal- 
vage shop will be the headquariers. 

BOSTON. With the opening of ‘the 
schog] year, the clubs of the Chil- 
dren's Museum, Jamaica Plain, are 
beginning their fall work. The Boys’ 
Hobby Club. will hold its first fall 
meeting the Monday following the 
first week of school, and the Girls’ 
Nature Club, Saturday. The girls 
will continue their herbarium which 
they have been making during the 
summer to exchange through the 
Junior Red Cross with the children 
of European countries. 

A lecture was given on September 
10, “Our National Playgrounds,” 
illustrated by lantern slides, and giv- 
ing glimpses of Yellowstone, Yose- 
mite, Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Mesa Verde, Mount Ranier, Hawai 
Park, and others. The lectures are 


free. 
COLERAIN. Among the sixteen 
public schools, the Griswoldville 


grammar and primary head the list 
with the largest number of pupils— 
grammar 41, primary 36. The smallest 
schools, the Churchill district school, 
has nine and Wilson hill six. 

WAREHAM. Frank T. Wingate, 
for the past three years principal of 
the Milton High School, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools of 
Wareham. Mr. Wingate, who has 
had twenty-three years of school ex- 
perience, was before going to Milton, 
head sof the Amherst High Scheol 
He i$ a graduate of Bates College, 
and has taken special courses at Har- 
vard. He was born in Newton. With 
his work as head of the Wareham 
schools he will combine the position 
of principal of Wareham’s new $130,- 
0) lower grades school building, with 
charge of about 350 pupils. ; 

_ WOBURN. Overcrowded condi- 
tions marked the opening of the Wo 
burn public schools. with a registra- 
tion of more than 3.000 punils. The 
high school, originally built to ae- 
commodate 500, was packed with 630 
students. It was found necessary -to 
use the drawing and assembly rooms 
for classes in this building. 

Mrs. Louise Bradley has been ap 
pointed temporary sub-master of the 
high school, following the resignation 
of Charles C. Curtis. Three more 
teachers have been added to the staff. 
They are Clyde R. Chandler, Miss 
Elizaheth M. Whelan and Miss Gert- 
tude Roughsedge. 


MICHIGAN‘. 


The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the laws enacted by the 
legislature affecting education. 

Districts empowered to build 
homes for teachers. 

Limit of high school tuition paid 
by district advanced to sixty dol- 
lars “per year. 

Private .and parochial schools 
brought under supervision of the 
State Department. 

Consolidation of rural sahools 


~ 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


THE FIGHT ON! 


Free Textbooks vs. Wear, Tear and Soiling 


Settle the dispute by using 


Holden Book Covers 


on All New Books and those in Good Condition 


| 
DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS | 
HOLDEN COVERS WEAR LIKE LEATHER ! | 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


| 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 


simplified. State aid to these 
schools $400 per vehicle and $1,000 
per school. 

School officers given the right to 
raise. money by taxation to place 
schoolhouse in a safe and sanitary 
condition. 

By 1925, teachers entering the 
profession in Michigan to have one 
year of professional training be- 
yond the high school. 

State aid of $200 for maintaining 
nine months of school, if the cost 
of maintaining a school for seven 
months in a one-rvom school dis- 
trict is $12 or more on the assessed 
valuation. 


ANN ARBOR. A new department 
of the University of Michigan under 
the direction of Fielding H. Yost will 
undertake to train men to look after 
the moral tone of high schools, to 
superintend matters relating to hy- 
giene in schools, to train pupils in 
gymnastics, teach them to play games 
and consult with them about their vo- 
cations, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Mississippi Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at its last annual meeting 
adopted some resolutions which fol- 
low in 


copies. 


Single copies 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION . 
6 Beacon St., Boston 


OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
423 West 120th St., New York City 


Why Graduate 


| A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 


There is necessity for constant ad- 
vancement of all schools, and im- 
provement of the work of all people 
interested in education. This is par- 
ticularly true at present in our own 
state, which statistics show to occupy 
next to the lowest educational position, 
of ail the states, it being fifty-first 
from the top in the rank of states and 
dependencies. We pledge ourselves ta 
the advancement of our loved state to 
a higher place and the making of its 
schools efhcient for the training of the. 
children gs they deserve. In order to 
do this, certain improvements, laws, 
publicity, action, and co-operation are 
necessary; hence be it resolved that 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 


for regular positions. 


end for Blank and Manual 


at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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s s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*itteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Reston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
N w York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


the Mississippi Teachers’ Association, 
with its membership of more than six 
thousand, endorse and urge the fol- 
lowing :— 


WHAT? MISSISSIPPI NEEDS 


1—Legislative appropriation of sutti- 


cient funds for a State Educational 
Survey, to determine facts, conditions, 
and remedies. 

2—Longer school terms for coun- 

3—Legislative appropriation for 
elimination of illiteracy. 

4—Teaching of citizenship required 
in all schools of the state, both public 
and private. 


5—Playground for “every school, 
whether in town or country. 
6—Co-operation in the excellent 


work of the State Board of Health. 

7—Physical examination and rec- 
ords of school children. 

&—Group intelligence tests of school 
children and records. 

9—Classification according to in- 
telligence and ability as shown ,by the 
above, as well as by class work and 
scholarship examinations. 

10—Special provision for dull, de- 
feeble-minded, or abnormal 
children, with special classes and in- 
struction suited to their needs. 

11—Commendation of the work of 
State High School Supervisor H. M. 
Ivy in standardizing the smaller high 
schools. 

12—Millage 
colleges and university, and absolutely 
non-political ‘supervision of them by 
a single board in whose selection their 
alumni should have large influence. 

13—A suggestive course for Bible 
study irr the schools. 

14—Larger attendance by the school 
trustees of the state in the trustees’ 


section of the Mississippi’ Teachers’ 
Association. 
15—Permanent headquarters for 


the association, with a paid, all-time 
secretary to carry on its business. 

16.—Official periodical owned by 
the association, and better publicity 
facilities so that the public may be 
informed of all school matters. 

17.—Removal of the-public schools 
from the hampering influences of 
politics; hence, 

18.—Selection of county school su- 
perintendents by a county board of 
education, upon ability profes- 
sional qualifications, with mo local 
limitations upon the field from which 
the best applicant may be secured. 

19.—Divorcing of town and ciiy 
schools and their finances by the 
board of. school trustees. 

20.—Complete control of town and 
city schools and their finances by the 
boards of school trustees. 

21.—Town and city schools free to 
develop on their own individuality, 
unhampered. by state or coufity schu >! 
affairs. 

22—No. change in the present iaw 
affecting the selection of high school 
textbooks. bs 


23.--Nomination of all teachers by. 


_the superintendent, before they can 


support “of~ the »state~ 


be legally elected, in order that such 
nominations may originate from pro- 
fessional sources and teachers be 
employed upon merit judged by pro- 
fessional standards. This should, ap- 
ply to the superintendent of city or 
town schools, agricultural high 
schools, or county schools as the case 
may be under these three widely dif- 
ferent classes. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Believing that the 
teaching of manners is largely a mat- 
ter of -example on the part of the 
teacher, Associate Superintendent 
Edgar Dubs Shimer is opposed to any 
plan for setting aside a definit~ time 
in the daily schedule for the presenta- 
tion of the subject. Dr. Shimer, who 
is chairman of the committee on 
studies, submitted his views in a re- 
port to the board of superintendents 
following a recommendation of the 
Teachers’ Council that the teaching of 
manners be made a part of the curri- 
culum. 

The council’s recommendations had 
been: 

“1. That a definite, detailed, graded 
syllabus in manners be requested from 
the board of superintendents. 

“2. That the board of superinten- 
dents .be. requested to definitely assign 
at least twenty minutes a week for 
this instruction. 

“3. That this work be graded to 
cover the entire grammar school and 
high school period.” 

Dr. Shimer ‘submitted an adverse 
report, but later gave representatives 
of the council a hearing, after which 
he reaffirmed his original conclusions 
in more detailed form, which was ap- 
proved by the board of superinten- 
dents. He called attention to the 
fact that the sunerintendents adopted 
a syllabus on “Manners and Conduct 
of Life” on May 4, 1917, and that a 
course of study in ethics was adopted 
by the board of education on May 27, 
1903, and revised June 21, 1905. 

NEW YORK. What it means to 
open up a school system in the fall of 
the year may be better understood 
when you read that the principals of 
500 schools hold conferences with 
more than 2,500 of their teachers to 
perfect plans for successfully hand- 
ling 938,000 pupils in the public 
schools of New York City. 

ROCHESTER. The University of 
Rochester is broadening the scope of 
its courses and calls aiieniion to the 
aim of extension teaching in the uni- 
versity as follows :— 

Every community contains numbers 
of men and women who wish to pur- 


sue serious study, but must do it, if at- 


all, after ordinary business hours. To 
meet the demand for such study, the 
board of education, Mechanics In- 
stitute and other private 


mentary or high school grades. To 


ore 


t : organiza- ~ 
‘tions conduct evening classes: of ele- 
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the university falls the obligation and 
privileges to meet the detnand for cof 
lege Studies, so far as its resources 
will permit. 

The subjects offered are identical 
with courses given students in regy- 
lar attendance at the university; they 
are offered by the regular university 
faculty ; they require an equivalent 
period of instruction and carry full 
university credit. 

The object in these courses is three- 
fold: To offer work of cultural type 
to interested groups; to give such tech- 
nical and business training as properly 
falls within the field of the university ; 
to offer professional training to public 
school teachers, social workers, medi- 
cal groups and others. Students en- 
rolled in the division of extension 
teaching, while not required, are ney- 
ertheless encouraged to work for a 
regular degree granted by the univer- 
sity. The university seeks to offer 
the people of Rochester the same op- 
portunities for college training given 
the students in regular attendance. 

Registration begins on Saturday, 
September 17, and closes on Thursday 
Sentember 29, 


ROCHESTER. Beginning this fall, 
half a pint of milk will be served to 
every pupil in Rochester public 
schools whose weight and height is 
below recognized standards for his 
age, according to an announcement 
made by Herbert S. West, city su- 
perintendent of schools. 

The milk will be sold to the pupils 
at cost in most cases, but in case where 
it is found that the pupil cannot pay 
for it, it will be supplied out of a 


find appropriated by the community 
chest. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Albert E. Brown, of Lowell, 
Mass., is making a great success as 
song leader in the Pennsylvania 
Institute. 
. Unless an emergency arises requir- 
ing his. continued services in the 
Philippine islands, Major General 
Leonard Wood will assume his duties 
as head of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on September 1, 1922. A tele- 
gram has been sent the general advis- 
ing him the position would be open 
upon the assumption that you will 
assume office September 1, 1922. un- 
less the President of the United 
States declines to accept your resig- 
nation as governor-general. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


BLUEFIELD. Morris Purdy 
Shawkey of Charleston, for the last 
twelye years state superintendent of 
free schools, has accepted the appoint- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS. Coedues- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
“ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE. NORMAL  sCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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ment of superintendent of the Beaver 
Pond district schools. 

HUNTINGTON. Under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of President 
F.’R. Hamilton, Marshall College— 
made a State Teachers’ College March 
1, 1920, had an_ historical pageant 
“The Unquenched Torch,” which was 
a brilliant production of the various 
stages of development of the state and 
city, and college. An interesting 
feature of the pageant was that con- 
cerning Champ Clark, who was 
“Beauchamp” Clark when he was 
president. He broke up hazing in 
four hours by the town clock. The 

geant was written between Septem- 
ber, 1920, and March, 1921, and neither 
time nor expense was spared in se- 
curing the perfect rendition of it. 

The annual meeting of the West 
Virginia State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at Huntington No- 
vember 3, 4 and 5. It is expected 
that between 3,000 and 4,000 teachers 
will attend. 

Plans for the annual meeting have 
now been formulated up to the point 
where the programme begins to take 
definite shape. 

Three educators of national reputa- 
tion have been engaged for the meet- 
ing. They are Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
head of the department of secondary 
education, teachers college, Columbia 
University; Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
dean of the school of education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsyivania; and Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey, teacher in the 
Porter rural school, Kirksville, Mo. 
Dr. Briggs will deal specifically with 
secondary school education. Dr. 
Graves with elementary education, 
and Mrs. Harvey with rural school 
education. The theme for the entire 
programme is “The New Educa- 
tion.” 

“Six general sessions of the associa- 
tion will be held. 


WISCONSIN. 

OSHKOSH. County Superinten- 
dent of Schools Reginald E. Sanders 
today mailed his annual letter to offi- 
cers of rural school districts, remind- 
ing them of certain needs of their 
schools which should be given atten- 
tion before the schools open for the 
coming school year. In his letter this 
year Mr. Sanders emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of cleanliness in the school 
buildings and their surroundings, in- 
stallation of playground apparatus, 
adequate quantities of various school 
supplies and so forth. He calls par- 
ticular attention to the value of hav- 
ing plenty of fresh drinking water for 
the pupils. He states that a good 
well and bubbler fountain in good 
condition are essential for the best 
health of the children. Incidentally, 
he reminds the school boards that the 
pail and common drinking dipper of 
former years are contrary to law. 


THE WIESE COMPANY. 


_The Wiese Laboratory Furniture 
Company, Chicago and Manitowoc, 
has secured several large contracts 
in Lansing and Bay City, Michigan, 
ond du Lac, Wisconsin. As the 
Journal of Education has said edi- 
torially the Wiese Company com- 
bines the genius of an inventor, the 
cost accounting of a trained expert, 
and the mastery of mechanical -per- 
fection. We have never been more 
mpressed with any manufacturing 
plant than with that of the Wiese 
Laboratory Furniture works at 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 


West Virginia—from a city grade teacher to critic in the tr 
NEW YORK deparsment or a college—are changes accomplished for one 
candidates who wished to go outside of New York State this year. She registered bs oo 
us in May and it was Joly when we T0 secure, ina 
ition she wante crease in salary. 
itions in New York and at a higher salary than she accepted, but in ac- 


cord with her ve treme York WEST VIRGINIA. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Mzrager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


nt the best service and highest salaried position. We 
The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business. Send for it. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole.» 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to Col 
TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and has filled hua- 
j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889 No charge tO employers, 

none for registration. if you need « 

teacher forany desirable place or knew 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

SCHERMERHOR 366 FIFTH AVENUE = 
Between St t regis er on y reliabie 

Now Weck City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pres. free to school officials, 


Established 1855 


hers the kind of position desired and supply’ schools 
y Brith kind of. teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS? | ¢ St... Boston, Mase 
AGENCY 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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Announcing 


“The Victrola in Correlation 7 
with English and American Literature” 


A new practical help in 
the teaching of English 


FREE 


to all teachers of English 
and other interested persons 


This booklet lists over 350 matchless 
Victor Records, with descriptive notes, 
giving 

—Miusical settings to some of the 
world’s greatest poetry. 
—Scenes from Shakespeare by 
world-famed interpreters. 
—Recitations and readings from 
Dickens, Poe, Holmes, Kipling, 
Riley, Mark Twain, Fiel : 
Dunbar, etc. 
—Musical settings to lyrics from 
Lady of the Lake,’’ 
““Comus,” “L’Allegro,”’ 
Pensieroso,’’ etc. 
—Suggested musical correlations in 
mood and atmosphere for 
literary masterpieces. 
—Chronological table of parallel 
music, literature, art, and world events. 


The Victrola, as an element of interest, should er- 
list the co-operation of a// the teachers in the school. 
It has a great field of service in the English class room. 
Music and poetry are interallied arts, the one enhanc- 
ing the appreciation and enjoyment of the other. 

The use of Victor Records at the proper time in a 
recitation, does much to vitalize the lesson, and lifts a 
seemingly dry subject from the black-and-white of the 
printed page into the realm of human interest. 

Do not forget that this intensely interesting and 
very helpful booklet is yours for the asking. 


For further information con- 


sult any Victor dealer or write This is the instrument thatis 
- direct to Many years’ experience has 


proved itis the instrument best 

adapted to allround school use. 

Educational Department whee ee ry is 
~ 2 use, the horn can be plac 

HIS MASTERS VOICE under theinstrument safe and 

and the trademarked Victor Talking Machine Co. secure: from danger, and the 

word cabinet can be locked to pro- 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. Camden, New Jersey tect it from dust and promis- 


cuous by irresponsible 
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